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THE PROSPEROUS CITY OF TEXAS 
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BEAUMONT—the place where the manufacturer prospers 
JEFFERSON COUNTY—the place where the farmer prospers 


ATTENTION, FARMERS! 
READ THIS! 


We want you to weigh the following facts: As truck growers and fruit growers 
are coming South each year the tendency is further south, Why? To get the very , 
earliest crops, and make the very earliest shipments of potatoes, cabbages, tomatoes, | 
strawberries and fruit to northern markets. Now don’t you see that the gulf coastisas | 
far south as you can get. That’s why this is destined to be the most prosperous truck 


and fruit section. Write us so we can tell you more about prosperous farming. 


ATTENTION, MANUFACTURERS! 
READ THIS! 


If you desire to locate in the South, let us tell you about BEAUMONT. The govern- 
ment has appropriated half a million dollars to make Beaumonta port. Here is where 
you get the cheapest fuel in the South; crude oil; splendid shipping facilities; eight 
railroads; low freight, based on water competition; and abundance of cheap raw material 


for wood working plants, glass and pottery works, etc. 


ADDRESS 


-D. WOODHEAD, | 


Mir RS Ca: 


BE-AIU MO ND) CHA Mi eRe eG 0) aN 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


To the Advertising Patrons of ‘Current Events.” 


a Kansas City, Mo., October I, 1904. 
Mr. E. N. Brown of Kansas City, Mo., is herewith authorized and empowered 
to make advertising contracts in behalf of ““CurrENT Events,” published by the 
Kansas City Southern Railway Company, and to make collections of accounts for 
advertisements inserted in said magazine. S,G. Warner, G. P.& T. A 


7 Texas Ranches, Farm Lands, Timber Lands 
Sey 7 


W. D. WILSON INVESTMENT COMPANY 


116-118 Blanchette Estate Building BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


fe 


Are You Thinking of Coming South 


Where you can make several crops a year, escape 
the severe winters, and give your children the 
benefit of free education? If you want a truck 


farm, plantation, or any kind of real estate, write 


S. B. Simon’s Real Estate & Collection Agency 
Simon Building, - Shreveport, La. 
‘‘ THE MAN WHO SELLS THE EARTH.” 


NORTHWEST LOUISIANA 


For bargains in farm, timber and fruit 
lands, address 


WM. HAMILTON & CO. 
REAL ESTATE, AGENTS 


Office, Marshall Street, Opposite Postoffice 
Shreveport, Louisiana 
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NORTH LOUISIANA CLIPPER LAWN MOWER CO. 


abounds in the finest and cheapest D!XON, ILLINOIS. 
farm, timber, fruit and mineral lands. i 
Hil 


i 


For information write to 
aN Te G. PAT Y, 
212 Milam St, Shreveport, La. 
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A. R. HARE 
Rice and Timber Lands 


Starks Building 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
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A.B d LIVERY and 
~’ . DFOUSSaFd sates STABLE 
Both Phones 63 
458 Orleans St. Beaumont, Texas 
Se The Mower that will kill all the weeds ia your lawns. 
If you keep the weeds cut so they do not go to 
SS seed, and cut your grass without breaking the 
small feeders of roots, the grass will become 
THE thick and weeds will disappear. 
The Clipper will do it. 
GULF NATIONAL BANK PRICE LIST. NET. 
No. 1, 12-in. open We 3, 18-in.. . $7.00 
INOw 2 AO) Terie 6.00 4 MOET staves 8.00 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS SEND DRAFT OR MONEY ORDER. 


EEE 
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SOME GOOD BARGAINS FOR HOMESEEKERS 


ALONG THE LINE OF 


THE KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


FOR SALE BY THE 


KANSAS GITY SOUTHERN LAND AND IMMIGRATION CO. 


201-202 Beals Bldg. 


© ad 


10,000 acres 10 miles from Texarkana, 
Texas, fronting on the Texas & Pacific Rail- 
road at station on one side and facing Kan- 
sas City Southern Ry. on the other side. 
5,000 acres of this tract is splendid upland, 
most of which is a deep, black, sandy soil 
and fine agricultural land, balance of up- 
land is light, gravelly soil with red clay sub- 
soil and especially adapted to fruit. 3,000 
acres of the bottom land has a deep, rich 
soil and will produce most any crop abund- 
antly, could be levied easily and at a very 
nominal cost, the balance is high and coy- 
ered with virgin timber. There is about 15,- 
000,000 feet of oak, ash, hickory and eum 
timber together with a large amount of 
pine. Timber could be made to easily pay 
for the land if properly handled. This land 
is bounded on 2 sides by good farms and 
could be made one of the best plantations in 
the South with a little money spent for im- 
provements. This land must be sold in one 
tract and in order to make a quick sale will 
be sold for $4 per acre. This is a bargain. 


1,600-acre rice farm near Beaumont, Texas, 
in Jefferson County, has 17 miles of canals 
and laterals, and properly handled will raise 
10 sacks of rice to the acre. This is one 
of the best equipped .and best improved 
rice farms in the South. Has its own pump- 
ing plant with. a capacity of 700,000 gallons 
of water per hour, which is a Saving of $4 
per acre in water rates, has a one and a half 
story dwelling house with kitchen attached, 
a one and a half story barn for 32 mules, 2 
warehouses, 50x50 each, with a capacity of 
20,000 bushels of rice, shedding for ma- 
chinery and 2 tenant houses, 7 miles of wire 
fence, has steam boat landing on farm and 
is 3 miles from railroad. There is consid- 
erable hardwood and short leaf pine on 
this tract and 2,000 acres or more could 
be secured adjoining. A saw-mill could be 
run to a great advantage. Unimproved 
lands in this vicinity are selling from $20 
to $25 per acre. Price of this farm, $40,000 
($25 per acre), will make terms. 


2,577 acres in Cass and Marion Counties, 
Texas, 314 miles from Vivian, La., on the 
Kansas City Southern Railway. This land 
is partly upland and part bottom land, a 
fine place for a stock farm on account of 
nearness to railroad, climate range and 
cheapness of land. Stock can pasture for 
10 to 10% months in the year, on account 
of the climate being so mild and the grass so 
abundant. This land is half way between 
Shreveport, La., and Texarkana, Texas, two 
good shipping points, and therefore, has a 
great advantage in reduction in freight rates. 
This tract can be sold for $3 per acre if 
taken within 60 days. A rare bargain. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


9th and Wyandotte Sts. 


20,000 acres in Bossier and Webster Par- 
ishes (Counties), Louisiana, within 8 miles 
of Shreveport, near three railroads and con- 
venient to 4 towns. This land is part up- 
land and balance good rich bottom land. 
The uplands are especially adapted to fruits 
of all kinds and the bottom lands will grow 
corn, cotton,:-grasses and sugar-cane. For 
corn, this land will grow as large a crop 
per acre as the best lands in the corn belt. 
It will grow, with proper care, from 1 to 2 
bales of cotton to the acre. All grasses do 
well and alfalfa especially has a large yield. 
The cane fields in this vicinity are consid- 
ered to be some of the best in the state. 
This land can be sold in one tract of 14,000 
or the whole tract of 20,000 acres. The 
price is $4 per acre, one-fourth cash and 
balance in 1, 2 and 3 years. ; 


A-20—10 acres, 114 miles from Bates, Scott 
Co.,Ark.; 8 acres in cultivation, soil best adapt- 
ed to corn and fruit; country rolling; good 
spring water; has 4 ft. 9 in. vein of black 
anthracite coal under land; close to school 
and church. Good place for poultry or 
truck farm. Price, $300. 


A-21—110 acres, 244 miles from Abbott, Scott 
Co., Ark.; close to school and church; 40 acres 
under cultivation, 35 acres oak and hickory 
timber; soil sandy loam, best: adapted to 
corn, cotton and fruits; 12 acres orchard, 
trees bearing; land rolling; one 3-room 
house and one 2-room house, good barn and 
other improvements; fine water. Price, 
$2,500. 

A-23—30 acres, 134 miles from Bates, 
Ark.; close to school and church; 14 acres 
oak, pine and hickory timber; soil sandy 
loam, best adapted to corn, cotton, fruit and 
all kinds of berries; land level and watered 
by good springs of fine water. Price, $900. 


A-24—40 acres near Bates, Ark.; close to 
school and church; 22 acres in cultivation, 
18 acres timber; soil sandy loam, best adapt- 
ed to corn, cotton and fruits; good level land 
with good water; land underlaid with fine 
vein of coal. Price, $900. 


A-30—80 acres 144 mile from main line of 
De Queen & Eastern Railway, and 3 miles 
from Lockesburg, Sevier,Co., Ark.; fine land, 
good soil, best adapted to corn, cotton and 
fruits; land well watered. Price, $1,200. 


A-32—133 acres lying on Bear Creek, 3% 
miles from Horatio, Sevier Co., Ark.; good, 
rich bottom land; will raise anything. Price, 
$1,650. 

A33—140 acres; good upland; close to 
Lockesburg, Ark., good soil, will raise any- 
thing; in fruit belt; fine place for good pay- 
ing orchard. Price, $3,200. 
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A-52—40 acres 6 miles from Bentonville, 
Benton Co., Ark.; close to school and church; 
20 acres in cultivation, rest in good timber; 
good, rich soil, best adapted to fruits, 10-acre 
orchard on place; land rolling; 4-room house, 
good barn and outbuildings; good water. 
Price, $800. 

A-59—80 acres 5 miles from Lockesburg, 
Ark., close to school and church, 12 acres 
in cultivation, rest in mixed timber, red 
gravelly soil, best adapted to fruit corn and 
cotton, land fairly level. Price, $800. 

A-60—99 acres 2 miles from Lockesburg, 
Ark., close to school and church, 45 acres in 
cultivation, rest in pine and oak timber, 
good red soil, best adapted to fruit, grain 
and cotton, 4 acre orchard, land level, 2 
good houses, 4 rooms each, good barn, sheds 
and other outbuildings. Price, $2000. 

A-61—101 acres 2 miles from Lockesburg, 
Ark., close to school and church, 60 acres in 
cultivation, rest in pine and oak timber, 
red soil best adapted to grain, fruit and cot- 
ton, 5 acre orchard, land rolling, well drained 
7-room house, barn, sheds and other out- 
buildings, 1 tenant house and 1 blacksmith 
shop on place, farm watered by creek, 3 
wells on place. Price, $2,000. 

A-62—40 acres near Lockesburg, Ark., 
close to school and two churches. Twenty 
acres in cultivation, 18 acres in timber, 
red soil, will grow anything, 2% acre or- 
chard, assorted, land part level and part rol- 
ling, good drainage, good house and barn, 
sheds and other outbuildings, 2 wells and 
springs on place. Price, $800. 

A-63—160 acres 4 miles from Lockesburg, 
Ark., close to railroad, close to school and 
church, 30 acres in cultivation, 120 acres 
timber, deep red soil, best adapted to fruit 
and grain, small orchard on place, land 
fairly level and well drained, spring on place. 
Price, $1600. 

A-64—68 acres 2 miles from Lockesburg, 
Ark., close to school and church, 50 acres 
in cultivation, 18 acres pine and oak tim- 
ber, red soil, best adapted to fruit, grain, 
cotton and vegetables, small orchard on 
place, land partly level and part rolling, 
4-room house, good barn with other out- 
buildings, well on farm. Price, $1,000, 

A-39—80 acres near Lockesburg, Ark., 
known as the -Geo. Flowers Place; good 
soil; fine land; well watered. Price, $1,200. 


A-40—620 acres, known as the Home Tract, 
2% miles from Lockesburg, Ark.; fine im- 
provements; good, rich soil, will grow grains, 
grasses, cotton, large and small fruits; land 
well watered. Price, $12,000. 

A-41—620 acres, known as the Hudson Tract, 
near Lockesburg, Ark.; good, rich soil; fine 
land;: soil adapted to grains, cotton, fruits, etc.; 
a fine farm, must be seen to be appreciated. 
A bargain at $10,000. 

A-35—120 acres near Lockesburg, Ark.; 
good, rich soil, will grow anything, espe- 
cially adapted to fruit, in fruit belt; good 
upland; well watered; good improvements; 


would make a good fruit farm. Price, $4,- 
000. 

M-24—8814 acres 3 miles from Cleveland, 
Mo.; close to school and church; 65 acres 
under cultivation, 10 acres timber; rich, 
black soil; good loose bottom land, adapted 
to grain and grasses; small orchard on 
place; land comparatively level; 2-room 
house, good barn and other improvements; 
land well watered. Price, $3,950. 

M-25—90 acres 3% miles from Cleveland, 
Mo.; close to school and church; 70 acres 
under cultivation, 5 acres timber; good 
limestone soil, best adapted to grains and 
grasses; 75 mixed trees in orchard; land 
rolling; 4-room house, good barn and other 
outbuildings; farm well watered by springs, 
well and creek; has telephone connection 
and on R. F. D. route. Price, $4,500. 

M-26—150 acres 114 miles from Merwin, Cass 
Co.. Mo.; close to school and church; 110 acres 
in cultivation, 5 acres timber; good, rich, 
black soil, best adapted to grains and 
grasses; 4 acres of apple trees and 5 acres 
peach trees in orchard, all bearing; land 
slightly rolling; nice house, good big barn 
and other outbuildings; good water. Price, 
$5 ,250. 

M-27—80 acres 13%, miles from Cleveland, 
Mo.; close to school and church; 65 acres 
in cultivation, 15 acres timber; good, rich 
soil, best adapted to grains and grasses; 
small orchard on place; land slightly roll- 
ing; good 4-room house, barn and other out- 
puildings; farm well watered; telephone 
connection and on R. F. D, route. Price, 
$4,000. 

M-28—125 acres 116 miles from Amoret, Bates 
Co., Mo.; close to school and church; 115 acres 
in cultivation, 10 acres mixed timber: good, 
black, limestone soil, adapted to any kind 
of crop; small orchard on place; land slight- 
ly rolling; good house and barn; farm well 
watered by springs. Price, $5,000. 

M-30—50 acres 214 miles from Lisle Cass Co., 
Mo., close to school and church; 385 acres in 
cultivation, 11 acres timber, good black soil, 
best adapted to corn and hay, small orchard 
on place, land rolling, good 3-room house, 
nice barn, chicken house and other outbuild- 
ings on place, farm watered by spring. 
Price, $1,750. 

L-1—303 acres 7 miles from Shreveport, 
La.; on railroad, post office, depot and 
switch on land: protected by one of the best 
public levees in the state and free from 
any overflow; good, rich soil, will raise a 
bale of cotton to the acre; all in cultiva- 
tion and well drained; about 100 acres in . 
alfalfa; 1 good dwelling house and 11 cab- 
ins. Price, $18,000. 

L-2—440 acres 114 miles from Trenton, La., 
and near Mansfield, De Soto Parish, La.; close 
to school and church; 200 acres in cultivation, 
240 acres timber; good, rich soil, best adapt- 
ed to cotton and fruit; land well watered 
and slightly rolling; known as the Pan- 
handle National Bank Land. Price, $10 per 
acre in tracts and terms to suit. 


When writing about any of the lands herein described, please mention the number and letter given each 
description, thus A-26 or M-28 or L-9., 


WRITE FOR COLONY BOOKS. 


OWN A FARM OF YOUR OWN. 


Kansas City Southern Land and Immigration Co. 
201-202 BEALS BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
PEN aera LO C OMOT | V E S Seti ae 


Gauge 


and Compound 


Mine, Furnace and Industrial Locomotives. 
Electric Locomotives with Westinghouse Motors and Electric Trucks. 


GRAND PRIZE AND GOLD MEDALS AWARDED BY THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION. 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO. Philadelphia, Pa. U.S. A. 


Cable address: Baldwin, Philadel hia. 


BLOSSOM HOUSE CAFE 


When visiting Kansas City stop at BLossom Housg, opposite Union Depot. 
Street cars for all parts of the city pass the door. 
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You Tired of Living ? 


Are you so addicted to the use of 


Opium, Morphine, Cocaine, Alcohol 
or Other Drugs 


thit you cannot look forward to a happy futurer If so, why 
motebe cured? 


THE CADDO MEDICAL CoO. 


Guarantee to cure you, and will cure you if you come here. 


No money paid until cured. 


te Sanitarium equipped for your comfort. All letters 


New priva 


strictly confidential. 


Address [e: F. Boone, 


P. O. Box 167, 
Phones: New, 403; Old, 274- Shreveport, La. 


When writtng to advertisers ple. se mention CURRENT EVENi‘s. 
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SILOAM SPRINGS, ARKANSAS | 


IS A GOOD PLACE TO LIVE 


BECAUSE IT IS NEITHER TOO HOT NOR TOO COLD, NO NEGREOS, 
NO MOSQUITOES, NO SALOONS, GOOD SCHOOLS, SIX CHURCHES 


grower. 


the climate is mild and healthful 


€ 
Siloam Springs, Ark. Siloam Springs, Ark. 
is a good place to do business, be- invites you to come and Iccate. 
cause there is business here to be The lands are cheap and produc- 
done. The banking facilities are tive. A most desireable place for 
the best. Its merchants are wi e- home-builders. Young men with 
awake and the people prosperous, energy can accumulate wealth rap- 
idly,a dold men with means can 
4 a live comfortably at a small outlay. 
Siloam Springs, Ark. 
is in the heart of the fruit belt. 1 ' 
Apples, peaches, fruits and ber- Siloam Springs, Ark. 
ries of all kinds can be most profit- : 
ably grown; also wheat, corn and is a health resort, either in sum- 
all farm products. The diversity mer or winter, being cool in sum- 
of its crops makes it a desirable mer and the greatest abundance & 
country for the farmer and fruit of good pure water, and in winter ‘ 


For further information address 


SILOAM SPRINGS COMMERCIAL CLUB 


CONNELLY HARRINGTON, Pres. SILOAM SPRINGS, ARK. D. ZIMERMAN, Sec. 


When writing to advertisers please mention CURRENT EVENTS. 
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DUNLAP & SON 


Siloam Springs, ..  . Arkansas 


BENTON ere WASHINGTON COUNTY, ARKANSAS, LANDS 
——_—_—_—————————————————————————————————————————————— Ss OOOOnmn—O oo aroaE—rw—vvowomm 
WRITE A POSTAL TODAY 


and tell us what kind of property you have for sale, where it is located, and 
state your best cash price. We will then write and tell you just what we 
can do for you. It will cost you nothing to learn about our unique and 
wonderfully successful methods, and they will surely interest you, even if 
you have no idea of placing your property in our hands. Remember it 
makes no difference whether your property is worth $500 or $500,000, or 
whether it is farm, residence, city, country. business, or any other kind of 
property. Write today— now— and you will promptly hear from us. 


We Buy no Matter Where Located. 
———————————————_—_ Oo" 
WRITE A POSTAL TODAY 


and tell us what kind of property you want to buy, where you want it, and 
how nuch you want to pay for it. Tell us how much you will pay down and 
how much time you want on. the balance. We either have or can readily 
find just what you want. If you have not decided just what you want, tell 
us in what part of the country you are interested, and we will send youa 
classified list (including brief descriptions) of all property in that localit’y. 
You can then get complete descriptions of any which appear to fit your W. H. DUNLAP. 


requirements. Write now. 


We Sell no Matter Where Located. 


DUNLAP & SON :: Siloam Springs, Ark. 


When writing to advertisers please mention CURRENT EVENTS. 
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PORT ARTHUR RICE MILLING COMPANY 
PORT ARTHUR, TEX. 


Dealers and millers of rice, rice bran, rice polish and mixed feeds 


J. W. GATES, President 
PHIL HOZEL, General Superintendent 
GEO. M. CRAIG, Vice-President and General Manager. 


Moving pianos and household goods aspecislty | | Port Arthur Livery Stable 
Port Arthur Transfer Co. Stables on 4th Street. Telephone No. 17. 
THOS. M. DONALDSON, Prop. First-class rigs furnished at all times. 
LIVERY AND TRANSFER Pag ee ere Ey oe trains at Taylor’s 
SAG PORT ARTHUR, TEX. PRATER BROS., Props. Port Arthur, Texas 


near Procter Street 


if you FISHING OR HUNTING CRAIG & LATIMER 


wish goo x 
General Insurance Carried on all Lines 
ADDRESS of Risks. 
Export and domestic fire and marine insurance 
GEO, W. WOODWORTH, Mgr. carried on grain lumber, P. N. products 
cotton, etc. 
Port Arthur Pleasure Pier, Port Arthur, Tex. PORT ARTHUR, TEXAS 


J. M. Z. WITHROW PORT ARTHUR NEWS 


Farms and City Property for Sale Dally, $00 per year 
Money To Loan Weekly, $1.00 per year 
Can sell you a farm, and lend you part of the PUBLISHES — 


ey t for it. Call and : ; 
a as ae Ho ceapaeet By geo Everything of interest concerning oil fields 


NEOSHO, NEWTON CO., MO. at Spindle Top, Sour Lake, Saratoga, Bat- 
son, Humble, Big Hill, Johnson’s Bayou; 
All shipping and railway news; 


All Inquiries for Land in Southwest Everything of interest concerning rice pro- 
Missouri duction; 
All local news of Port Arthur and vicinity; 
will be answered promptly by Items of interest to homeseeker and investor. 
E. H. Borton, Neosho, Mo. 
- Tracts from 40 acres to 20,000 
Hardwood Timber and Pine D. L. STUMP & SON 
A SnAp: 240 acres paid 27 percent profit last year PORT ARTHUR, . = TEXAS 


W. F.PERKINS, Presivent. C.B MONDAY, E.H GREEN, Je. Asst Secy & Saces Mor. 
JNO.J GOSS, VicePrest " Secy &Treas C.H.COLLAMER, Asst Treas 


her Sumber €6, 
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The Future of the Gulf States. 


Neither a prophet, nor the son of a 
prophet are needed to predict what de- 


velopment will be made in the future ~ 


in the Gulf states or in any of the ter- 
ritory lying south of the Ohio and the 
Arkansas rivers. It is a matter of 
mathematics, rather than of guess- 
work to form an opinion as to what 
extent this ultimate development will 
reach. 

The southern states are essentially 
agricultural, much more so than is the 
country north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line, and they have been so since their 
settlement. Cotton was the only crop 
depended upon for a cash income and 
before the days of the Civil war, the 
labor conditions were such that the 
crop could be depended upon to yield 
a profit. The civil war utterly de- 
moralized the labor conditions and a 
decade passed before a working basis 
or tangible improvement in handling 
the staple crop could be arrived at. 
Most of the large plantations lay idle 
for many years after the war. The one 
crop system was maintained by means 
of a tenant system, which was never 
entirely satisfactory, until about 1890, 
when other money crops began to be 
introduced and the people began to 
realize that other crops than cotton 
could be grown. Since then a real and 
wonderful progress has been made. 

The close of the war brought un- 
exampled activity to the state north 
of the Ohio river and west of the Mis- 
sissippi. Many thousands of miles of 
railway were built and vast areas of 
new country were made available for 
settlement. Through the organized ef- 
forts of the land grant railroads enor- 
mous stretches of country were settled 
and built up in a very short time. The 
agricultural resources were fully devel- 
oped: in the early eighties, and: after 
that came the utilization of such other 
resources as the various sections of 
country afforded. The net result was 


the building of a dozen new states and 
the growth of a hundred or more cities. 
The work of settlement was kept up 
until nearly all the tillable land was 
taken up and occupied, until the tim- 
ber, mineral and other resources had 
been fully developea and a second gen- 
eration of people had reached maturity 
in the newly settled country. The then 
vacant places are now filled to over- 
flowing, and for every owner of land 
there are now five or more tenants, 
because the acreage originally suffi- 
cient for the settler and his growing 
family is not sufficient for the families 
of his grown sons and daughters. 

The productive capacity of the soil 
varies in the different states. In Iowa, 
Kansas or Nebraska corn is the pre- 
ferred crop. Fifty bushels at an aver- 
age price of twenty-five cents per 
bushel, is about the average crop. To 
secure a gross income of $1,000, eighty 
acres would have to be cultivated in 
corn. The expense of raising this crop 
including taxes will be about $7 per 
acre or $560 on the eighty acres, leav- 
ing net $440. If the grower owns the 
land and does the work himself he 
saves his wages, and by feeding his 
corn to cattle and raising hogs he may 
save himself when corn is low in price 
and even gain a little under favorable 
conditions, but for all that, eighty acres 
is as small an acreage as he can get 
along with. He is strictly a one crop 
farmer. The wheat farmer on eighty 
acres of land would hardly fare as well. 
At fifteen bushels per acre and at sev- 
enty cents per. bushel, he would have 
a money value of $840 and if the cost 
of production and taxes, say $7 per 
acre are deducted, $540, he would have 
only $300 left. If he depended entirely 
on wheat he would need at least 120 
acres, and in addition to this he must 
find the feed for his stock. Taking the 
average of the two staple crops, it will 
be conceded that for ordinary farming 
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operations in the northern and north- 
western states 100 acres will be neces- 
sary and that 160 acres as a rule are 
essential to farm with profit. The or- 
dinary rental on corn and wheat lands 
is about three dollars per acre, say 
$300 for a hundred acre tract and: this 
means close living for the tenant, say 
five-sixths of the farm population of 
the corn and wheat states. Outside of 
the irrigated sections of the country, 
west of the 105th meridian, where in- 
tensive cultivation is the rule rather 
than the exception, stock raising is the 
principal business and much of this is 
carried on on stolen pasturage. The 
native pasturage is almost the sole re- 
liance for forage. On the average 
western range, running one year with 
another, the grass from ten acres is re- 
quired to raise:one steer and three 
years’ grazing is necessary before he is 
ready for the market. It is evident 
that a 160-acre tract will not maintain 
enough stock to support a family and 
that a square mile would hardly be suf- 
ficient, unless the stock raiser can pro- 
duce forage on the land in favorable 
years. The greater part of his range 
stock except in favorable years, must 
be sent farther east and be fed on 
either corn or cottonseed to meet the 
requirements of the butcher. 

Some localities, of course, are better 
favored than others, and corn and 
wheat are not the exclusive crop in 
all localities. Alfalfa, oats, hay, flax, 
some fruits and commercial truck are 
grown in different sections in addition 
to the standard crops mentioned, but 
for all that there is sufficient uniform- 
ity in yield, variety and value of the 
crops grown to warrant the statement 
that 160 acres are necessary to main- 
tain a family in moderate comfort in 
most of the northern states and more 
than that further west. Owing to the 
climatic conditions, the range of pro- 
duction is limited in each locality to 
one or two of the great staple crops. 
Proceeding southward the range of 
production gradually increases to the 
point, where by reason of the long- 
growing season two and sometime 
three distinct crops may be grown on 
the same land. 

The southern farmer laboring for 
over a century under the delusion that 


his land was good only for raising cot- 
ton for export and corn for home con- 
sumption, did not fare much better or 
even as well as the northern farmer. 
The average cotton crop on the up- 
lands is about 2-5 of a bale of lint per 


acre, say 200 pounds, worth at say 8 


cents per pound, $16.00 per acre, the 
seed being worth perhaps three or four 
dollars more. On the bottom lands 
3-4 to 1 1-4 bales, say an average of 
one bale of 500 pounds per acre, worth 
at 8 cents, $40 per bale or per acre, plus 
the seed. The cost of producing it 
say 6 1-2 cents per pound would be 
$13 per acre on the uplands and $32.50 
on the bottom lands, leaving a net 
profit of $3 per acre on the upland and 
$7.50 per acre on the bottom land. To 
make a profit of $500 in a year at the 
price given, on the upland 166 acres. 
would have to be cultivated and on 
the bottom lands 66 acres would be re- 
quired, or an average of 116 acres. Few 
of the cotton growers, doing their own 
work, cultivate that much land in cot- 
ton, though there are numerous large 
plantations where a very large acreage 
is cultivated by tenants. Cotton varies 
greatly in price, selling in 1903 at 15 
to 18 cents per pound and being as low 
as 6 1-2 and 7 cents per pound in 1904, 
ordinarily fluctuating between 8 and 
10 cents per pound. On most cotton 
farms, one-third or one-fourth of the 
land is cultivated in corn, with an aver- 
age production of about 25 bushels per 
acre, though the bottom lands yield 
from 50 to 75 bushels, being used al- 
most exclusively for feeding the work 
stock, the price is seldom less than 
fifty cents per bushel, and often the 
price is much higher. 

Under the old regime, cotton and 
corn might have remained the almost 
exclusive crop indefinitely. The build- 
ing of thousands of miles of new rail- 
ways, the development of the vast min- 
eral and timber resources, the awak- 
ening of the old towns and the growth 
of numerous new centers of commer- 
cial and industrial activity created new 
demands on the soil, and these have in 
a measure been complied with. Among 
the standard field crop now extensive- 
ly grown and readily marketed is al- 
falfa, which, owing to the long grow- 


ing season, yields from three to six 


s. 
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tons per acre, selling ordinarily for $10 
to $15 per ton. Oats are also a staple 
crop, yielding from 40 bushels in 
Louisiana to 80 bushels in central Tex- 
as. Near the coast rice is grown ex- 
tensively and in rotation with corn, 
oats, cotton or sugar cane... Hay and 
forage are now produced in quantity, 
and fine southern bred beef cattle and 
hogs are now found in the great north- 
ern stock yards. The foregoing may 
be named as the standard field crops, 
averaging in.value gross per acre, Say 
cotton $28, corn $12.50, alfalfa $50, 
oats $18, or to put it another way, 
100 acres are worth gross in cotton 
$2,800, in corn $1,250, in alfalfa, $5,000, 
in oats, $1,800, from which the cost 
of production must be deducted. In 
the cultivation of these crops there are 
possibilities not dreamed of in northern 
latitudes; an oat crop harvested in May 
or April is followed on the same land 
by a corn or cotton crop, or a crop of 
peanuts, cowpeas or other forage 
plants. A corn crop can be followed on 
the same land by a cotton crop, or if 
winter pasturage is desired by a crop 
of rye, oats or wheat, which are pas- 
tured all winter and cut in May for 
either the grain or the hay. The alfalfa 
which affords good pasturage all win- 
ter and then cuts from three to six tons 
of hay during the summer. 

The greatest present successes and 
future possibilities are, however, in the 
further development of the fruit and 
truck growing industry which is now 
in a most flourishing condition. The 
tendency during the last decade has 
been to diversify the crops and produce 
in greater variety than ever before. 
‘(he gross cotton acreage is greater 
than in the years past, but the in- 
dividual farmer no longer depends 
upon it as the sole source of cash 
income. His acreage in cotton is 
smaller and much of his land is now 
devoted to other crops. Financially he 
is in better condition than he has been 
for a century. He now produces more 
corn and finer hogs, more forage and 
beef cattle and concentrates his efforts 
on a smaller acreage. The cotton crop 
mortgage is no longer the unwhole- 
some specter of the years gone by, for 
the pork, poultry, eggs and truck raised 
on the farm have banished it from 


many localities, much to the grief of 
the local merchant, who usually had an 
interest bearing mortgage on every- 
thing in sight and due to:come within 
the range of vision within the next 
three years. By degrees the southern 
farmer learned that he has a decided 
advantage in his climatic conditions, 
that there is practically no limit to his 
range of production, and that there iS 
a splendid market further north for 
early potatoes, onions, cabbages, toma- 
toes, beans, strawberries, blackberries, 
cantaloupes, melons, poultry and eggs, 
peaches, pears, plums, summer apples 
and other products of the garden, or- 
chard and poultry yard. The states 
east of the Mississippi ship enormous 
quantities of these products northward 
every year, while Texas, Louisiana 
and Southwestern Arkansas, where the 
industry is only at its beginning ship 
northward over ten thousand carloads 
after supplying their own needs. There 
was a time within the memory of the 
younger generation, when the southern 
farmer exchanged his cotton for bacon, 
lard, hams, beans, peas, rice, cornmeal, 
flour, etc., buying on credit and mort- 
gaging his crop before it was grown, 
but this condition is done away with 
in many localities and in place of an 
interest bearing mortgage there is 
money in the bank. 

On the red lands in northeast Texas 
and northwest Louisiana a very super- 
ior cigar leaf tobacco, derived from Cu- 
ban seed and equal to be best Cuban 
Vuelta Abajo product is now grown. 
Cultivated without sheds the crop will 
net from $85 to $150 profit per acre and 
when grown under canvas shelter will 
net from $500 to $1,000. Almost any 
of the vegetable crops will net an av- 
erage of $100 per acre and some will 
yield a greater revenue. Peaches are 
worth to the grower from $100 to $300 
and strawberries from $150 to $300 
per acre. Potatoes from $60 to $150, 
tomatoes from $100 to $150, canta- 
loupes and melons from $75 to $100 
and there is practically no limit to eith- 
er variety or quantity that can be 
erown. Now nearly all of these fruit 
and truck crops are grown for con- 
sumption in the northern states and 
are shipped from January to July. 
There is an abundant home market for 
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much of this in the spring and a strong 
demand in the fall, at which time large 
quantities of potatoes, onions, cab- 
bages, cauliflower, etc., are shipped 
southward. The southern fall garden 
is now receiving more attention than 
formerly and much of the fall produce 
will be raised for home consumption. 
All these crops can be grown on a 
very small acreage, as the net profit 
from one acre in fruit or truck will be 
equal to the product of five to ten 
acres of any of the staple crops, such 
as corn, wheat or cotton. ‘The price 
of corn is higher in the south because 
no one is compelled to grow it and it 
is cheaper in the north because in 
some States it is the sole reliance of the 
farmer. It is corn or nothing, one 
crop or no crop. 

Systematic effort and experiments in 
the southern states have also brought 
out several other points. First class 
beef cattle which will top the Chicago 
market have been and can be produced 
in Louisiana as well as anywhere else. 
There is practically no limit to the 
production of foodstuffs for horses, 
mules, dairy and beef cattle, sheep, 
swine or poultry. The alfalfa which 
freezes out in the north, may be pas- 
tured all winter through in Louisiana. 
The Japan clover (lespidiza striata) 
grows luxuriantly as a volunteer crop 
in the hill and bottom lands alike, 
furnishing excellent hay and fine graz- 
ing. Bermuda grass furnishes an ex- 
cellent pasturage from April 1 to very 
late in the fall and produces the best 
of flesh in animals. Oats, rye and 
wheat inay be sown from September 
until late in February. The earlier 
sowing furnishes splendid winter pas- 
turage until the native grasses come 
in, when they are cut about May 15th 
while in the dough and yield from a 
ton and a half to two tons of fine hay 
per acre. Crimson clover grows to 
perfection and so do all the saccharine 
and non-saccharine sorghums, which 
flourish from April 1st until frost. The 
cowpea, velvet bean, pea vine, vetch 
and other legumes afford good forage 
and hay in addition to which there are 
available the by-products of the cotton 
gins, cotton seed oil mills, the rice 
mills and the sugar mills. Larger sil- 


age crops per acre can be grown in 
the southern states than anywhere else 
and at less cost. 

The lack of cheap and quick trans- 
portation in the earlier years afforded 
little inducement to raise fine grades of 
live stock, though the natural condi- 
tions were highly favorable at all 
times. The climate is such, that ow- 
ing to the absence of long winters 
cattle can be kept fat on a much smali- 
er quantity of foodstuffs than in sec- 
tions where the winters are severe, 
The available foodstuffs are more var- 
ied in kind, the yield per acre greater 
and the expense of production smaller, 
all of which means that a given num- 
ber of live stock can be raised on a 
smaller acreage in the southern states 
than on the same acreage in the north- 
ern states. 

Considering the rapid development 
of the enormous industrial resources 
now going on in all the southern states, 
the astounding growth of the southern 
cities and towns, the continued expan- 
sion of railway mileage, it must be 
obvious to every one that the local 
consumption of produce of various 
kinds keeps apace with this growth. 
The logical conclusion must be that 
the section of country which can sup- 
port a family on the smallest acre- 
age will be the most densely settled in 
the years to come. The southlands, 
by reason of their climatic conditions 
can, as a rule, produce two money 
yielding crops on the same land in one 
season. The intrinsic value of the crop 
is more than double that obtainable in 
colder climates. One-half or one- 
fourth the acreage used by a northern 
farmer would sustain a southern farm: 
er in comfort, and this being the case 
it can only be a question of a few 
years, Say a quarter century, when the 
southern states will preponderate in 
population and wealth. In the north- 
ern states the lands have reached their 
maximum value because every avail- 
able acre is occupied. The population 
of the south can be multiplied by five 
or more before there will be such a 
thing as scarcity in land, as forty acres 
favorably situated will sustain a fam- 
ily while from two to four times as 
much land is necessary to do the same 
thing further north. 
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Sayings and Doings of Moses Grimsky. 


F. E. ROESLER. 


Among the occasional visitors to the 
surveyors’ camp, as it drifted to and 
fro over the Great Staked Plain of 
Texas, was a squat personage, nut 
brown in complexion, owner of a pair 
of shrewd kindly eyes and a dialect 
composed of Polish-German, question- 
able English, interspersed more or less 
with Hebraics. He had served some 
time in the Russian army and was 
credited with the ability to swear in 
fifteen languages when excited. He 
drifted into Western Texas about 1880, 
poor as a church mouse, or a divinity 
student, but full of honest ambition. 
He engaged in various lines of busi- 
ness, sometimes succeeding, sometimes 
failing, but finally developed into a 
portly, prosperous owner of some forty 
or fifty thousand head of sheep. We 
met him frequently and held him in 
high regard as a man of sterling quali- 
ties, yet his quaint ways made him the 
victim of many a camp story, in which 
he should be given the benefit of the 
doubt. 

During one of the years, when the 
pasturage was very poor and sheep 
generally in bad condition, he dropped 
in on the camp and was complimented 
on the good appearance of his flocks. 
“Vell,” says Moses, “you haf got to 
understand dis sheep bisness. If you 
don’t, you lose money. Ven my pas- 
tures gets bad, I just put green specta- 
cles on all dem sheep and den dey eat 
enough dry straw to fill up on because 
it looks green. De only expensive ting 
aboud it is dat venefer you put green 
specs on a ram and he sees anoder 
green ram in front of him, he will go 
for him. Efery time dis happens dey 
smash two pairs of glasses but dese 
little dings you must charge to brofit 
and loss.” 


Moses’ Mexican cook was getting 
supper ready when a bewhiskered 
farmer from the Pecos Valley called 
in to sell some eggs. 

“Are dey fresh?” queried Moses as 
he tried to look through a few of them. 


“Of course they are,” the farmer re- 
torted, indignantly. “Vell, mine frient, 
you know in dis hot country, eggs are 
liable to be baked hard before de hen 
gets off de nest, and I don’t vant to 
buy no Plymouth Rocks. How many 
you got and vat you.vant for dem?” 

“Two dozen for fifty cents.” 

“T don’t know nodings about dere 
pedigree—I gif dirty-fife cents for de 
two dozen.” After more or less hagg- 
ling the deal was finally closed and 
the money and eggs changed hands. 

“Say, mister, don’t you want to buy 
a fine rooster? He is first-class, fine 
breed and I will take only forty cents 
LOGe Distiae 

Moses reached for the squawking 
bird, examined him critically, held a 
whispered confab with Juan, the cook, 
who also examined it, and then hand- 
ed the bird back to the farmer. 

“Mine frient, dat rooster vas in 
Noah’s ark, ven it rained so hard; he 
vas de same rooster vat crowed and 
saved Rome two thousand years ago. 
Ven he got troo with dat job he joined 
the Spanish nobility, as you can see by 
de blue bloot under his vings. See, 
vat fine spurs he vas got; he vas mit de 
rough riders in the charge at San Juan. 
Now, I haf de greatest respect for old 
age, vich must be honored, and for de 
bird dat vaked Noah and his interest- 
ing family and saved Rome, I couldn’t 
dink of trying to cook a historical roos- 
ter like dat.” 

“Oh, give us a rest and take him for 
aeCuatter¢ 

“No, mine frient, I could nefer forgif 
mineself if I tried to cook dat rooster. 
I vould haf bad dreams at night.” 

During the negotiations, the farmer 
had observed a pack of cards lying on 
Juan’s bundle of blankets. “Say, mis- 
ter, do you play poker?” 

“No, I don’t blay no boker very 
much; Juan he blays solidair vid him- 
self most de time ven he should vatch 
his cook pots.” Just then a brilliant 
idea struck Moses. ‘S’pose ve blay a 
game for dat rooster. I dink I vould 
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like to haf de gompany of one who 
vaked up Noah’s family in time for 
breakfast.” 

Within a few minutes they were en- 
grossed in the game, and in a short 
time the farmer handed the historic 
rooster over to Moses and started 
homeward. He had gone about half a 
mile, when he returned. 

“Mister, you won that rooster fair 
and square and I ain’t got no kick 
coming, but what I want to know is, 
- what did you put up agin the rooster?” 

Says Moses: “TI didn’t put up nod- 
ings. It vas de rooster against nod- 
ings, and you von, for you ain’t got 
nodings. Supper is ready, Juan, set a 
plate for dis gentleman.” When the 
farmer left half an hour later, he re- 
marked: ‘Mister, I like to trade with 
you. When you want to buy a horse 
come down and see me.” 


Another story about Moses is to 
the following effect: It is told of him 
that some years ago, when his flock 
numbered less than a thousand head, 
worth about fifty cents apiece and 
wool practically unsalable, he was in- 
debted to his herder in the sum of 
sixty dollars. The herder had threat- 
ened several: times to bring suit, and 
his inability to pay this money worried 
Moses greatly, but he was equal to the 
emergency. His herder was a Mexi- 
can, rather ignorant and less honest 
than the law requires. After mature 
deliberation Moses goes to town, in- 
vests a dollar and a half in a new 
fangled coffee mill; then he invites his 
brother shepherds from the’ neighbor- 
ing ranches to visit him, to inspect 
and admire his prize. Within hearing 
of the Mexican herder he explained to 
his friends that the country was full 
of thieves, and that the safest way to 
keep one’s savings on a rarich was to 
convert them into gold and silver and 
make them part of some ordinary 
household utensil. The coffee mill 
was greatly admired and whenever a 
visitor left, was securely locked up in 
Moses’ trunk. After a week’s enter- 
tainment of this kind, executed solely 
for the benefit of the Mexican herder, 
Moses announced that he was going 
to town and would be gone three or 
four days. He accidentally left the 
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key in his trunk and when he returned 
the Mexican was missing; the coffee 
mill also. The Mexican had made 
himself liable to prosecution for theft, 
and never showed up after that to 
claim the sixty dollars due him. 
“Dere is more dan von vay to pay old 
debts.” | 


When Moses first came to ——, 
some twenty years ago, he engaged in 
the business of baking a kind of very 
palatable though very indigestible 
cream cake. It was the only confec- 
tionery that could be had in those days 
in the new and flourishing town just 
started by the railway. Moses had a 
loud and shrill voice and issued forth 
daily on the streets letting out his war 
cry, “Fine; very fine; vun for a nickel; 
two for a dime; first class cream 
cakes.” They sold readily and with his 
huge basket he paraded the street day 
after day. Among the new arrivals in 
the town was a gay and frisky limb 
of the law, who was as handy with 
his mouth as with a six shooter. Moses 
was tired and had set his basket on the 
street corner, but still having an eye 
to business, cried out his wares in.the 
usual fashion. The young lawyer ap- 
proached and addressing Moses with 
more vigor than was necessary. “Here, 
you unwashed son of Abraham, I’ll 
show you how to advertise!” gave the 
basket a vigorous kick and cried out, 
“Fine,” then another kick, “Very fine,” 
then several kicks more; “One for a 
nickle and two for a dime,’ he landed 
the basket on the other side of the 
street. Incidentally the cream cakes 
had parted company with the basket 
and the enterprising urchins of the 
town saw to it that none got back. 
Moses remained as cool as a cucum- 
ber. Crossing the street, and with a 
smile on his face, he addressed the 
attorney, saying as he made a bow, 
“Mine frient, you don’t know nodings 
aboud advertising. By Moses and the 
Brofets, I vill show you how to do dis 
ding just right!” Suiting the action to 
the word he landed a heavy cowhide 
boot under the attorney’s coat tail and 
started him back to the other side of 
the street. With the first kick came 
“Fine!” the second, “Very fine!” the 
third, “One for a nickle!” and the per- 
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formance wound up with, “Two for a 
dime!” When they reached the other 
side of the street both were pretty well 
out of breath, but Moses took off his 
hat, made another bow to the attorney 
and remarked: “Mine frient, every man 
should stick to his bisness vat he 
knows best. You are a very good 
lawyer, but you don’t understand ad- 
vertising.” The attorney, generally 
handy with a pistol, was so struck by 
the ludicrous aspect of the affair, that 
instead of becoming angry, he shook 
hands with Moses and made a peace 
with him that has not been broken to 
this day. Each prospered in his way 
and both became well-to-do and much 
esteemed citizens of the neighborhood. 


“Say, do you remember when Moses 
had a store in ? J was in that 
store late one Saturday evening, stand- 
ing before a display of miscellaneous 
goods, when I overheard the following 
conversation: 

““Jaky, de cash and de salesbook bal- 
ances already, but ve are short von 


saddle. Who did you sell it to?’ 
““T didn’t sell no saddle to-day, 
Fader.’ 


““Vell, dere is only tree on de rack 
now and dere vas four yesterday.’ 

““Fader, I didn’t sell no saddle.’ 

“*Jake, you vill nefer be a bisness 
man so long as you live; now who got 
dat saddle?’ 

““T don’t know, fader, I vas out gol- 


lecting from six o’glock dis morning 


till eight o’glock dis efening.’ 

“You didn’t gollect noding, and dat 
broves you vas no bisness man. Now 
who vas here to-day?’ 

“*T don’t know, fader, I vasn’t here 
mineself.’ 

“ “Jake, you vill ruin de bizness gom- 
pletely. Now dat fine saddle is gone, 
and it gost ten dollars and ve don’t 
know who got it. Jake, you make me 
veep!’ and there was a ring of anguish 
in the voice. 

“Some five minutes passed in silence. 
‘Jakey, is Villiams der bainter got a 
horse? Who else is got von?’ Some 
seventeen names were called off of peo- 
ple who had been in the store during 
Saturday. They were mostly ranchmen 
from the surrounding country who 
kept running accounts and settled once 
or twice during the year. 

“ “Jake, charge efery one of dem fif- 
teen fellers up vit a dirty-fife dollar 
saddle. Dey vill all kick except de fel- 
ler dat bought it, and after a vile ve 
vill get dat saddle paid for all right. 
If you vas anyding of a bisness man 
you would have tought of dis blan long: 
ago.’ 

“Some six months later I met Moses 
on the road and casually asked him if 
bt 2 ever found out who had bought that 
saddle. ‘No, I nefer did found out. 
Twelf of dem fifteen fellers paid for 
dat saddle, but vich one really got it 
is von of de many dings I don’t know, 
and I don’t care enough to make special 
inquiry 4 2 


Experimental Farms 


Experimental work, for the purpose 
of determining what crops can be 
grown to the best advantage on the 
line of the Kansas City Southern Ry., 
has been carried on more or less ener- 
getically since this railway company 
began business. 

The first systematic effort in this 
direction was made in 1896 by the Port 
Arthur Land Company on the flat 
prairie lands near the Gulf. A _ half 
section of land was devoted to this 


on the K. C. 8S. Ry. 


purpose near the town of Nederland 
and the work done was thorough and 
complete. Water for irrigation was 
supplied in abundance and _ nearly 
every known variety of rice was given 
a thorough trial. The result of the 
rice experiments was the planting of 
over 50,000 acres in this cereal in Jef- 
ferson County, Texas, in which Neder- 
land is situated. It was also demon- 
strated that the flat black lands of the 
coast were well suited for alfalfa, sugar 
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cane, corn, oats and other feed crops, 
and that strawberries and most garden 
vegetables could be — successfully 
grown. Tree fruits did not give satis- 
factory results in general though on 
the black ridge lands peach trees and 
pear trees seemed satisfactory. On 
the red lands near Beaumont peaches 
and pears yield better results. This 
experimental farm is still in cultivation 
but is now part of a large rice farm. 

In 1902.the U. S. government opened 
up a farm at De Quincey, La., the same 
being under the general supervision of 
Mr. S. A. Knapp, of the U. S. Agricul- 
tural Department. The land upon 
which this farm is located is known 
as the long leaf pine flats, usually a 
gray clayey soil mixed more or less 
with sand and iron. It isa rather firm 
and heavy soil differing from the hill 
lands farther north and the black coast 
prairies. The farm comprises forty 
acres of which some twenty acres are 
in crops. The crops of the season of 
1904, consisted of cotton, corn, oats, 
the various forms of saccharine and 
non-saccharine sorghums, various le- 
gumes including navy beans, velvet 
beans, peas, cowpeas, peanuts, clovers 
and standard market vegetables such 
as Irish and sweet potatoes, onions, 
several varieties of tomatoes, cucum- 
bers, etc., etc. The land was too new 
to give any of these crops a fair op- 
portunity for existence, but neverthe- 
less the experiment yielded very fair 
results. The land cleared during the 
winter of 1903-4 will be in good con- 
dition for this year’s experimental 
work and the additional clearing of 
1904-5 will give more room for experi- 
mental work. Information concerning 
the progress of the work can be 
obtained by addressing U. S. Experi- 
mental Farm, De Quincey, La. 

The Kansas City Southern Railway, 
through its freight department, has 
opened up an experimental farm at 
Noble, La. This farm is in the hill 
country of Louisiana, originally cov- 
ered with short leaf pine and valuable 
hardwood timber. The K. C. S. Ry., 
handles about 2,000 car loads of fruit 
and truck produced at the various sta- 
tions on its line annually, consisting 
in varying quantities of Irish potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, cabbage, asparagus, 
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peas, strawberries, raspberries, black- 
berries, peaches, pears, apples, onions, 
tomatoes, spinach, snap beans, rad- 
ishes, onions, grapes, plums, etc., etc. 
The growers, as a rule, have done well, 
but it was thought that the product 
could be improved in quality, variety, 
time of maturity and in other ways. 


Mr. A. V. Swaty, horticultural © 


agent of the railway company, with 
offices at Texarkana, is in charge of 
the experimental work, which will con- 
sist largely in making tests of new 
varieties of products, which by reason 
of extra early maturity or superior 
quality are preferable to the varieties 
now cultivated, also to devise new 
means and methods of cultivation and 
ascertain the most practicable and 
economical methods of handling the 
crops when made. The proper packing 
and marketing of the crop will receive 
due attention and it is believed that the 
information obtained will greatly aid 
in developing the fruit and truck grow- 
ing industry in that section of Louisi- 
ana. . . 

The first year’s work will be largely 
devoted to exploiting the experience 
in small fruit and truck growing 
already had. Louisiana produces fine 
early potatoes and tomatoes. By test- 
ing a number of varieties of each, and 
using different methods of cultivation, 
fertilization, etc., it is probable that 
better varieties, greater quantity and 
an earlier product may be obtained, 
which would make a material differ- 


ence from a financial point of view, to - 


the grower. The same methods will be 
applied in time to all other truck and 
small fruit crops ordinarily grown in 
that section. Later on, new products 
may be tried and something will be 
done in the introduction of new field 
crops. The question of proper and 
economical fertilization, soil inocula- 
tion, rotation’ of-crops, <etc:, etc.;, will, 
in due time, come up for consideration 
and tests. The production of fruit and 
truck on the line of the Kansas City 
Southern Railway last year was valued 
at about $2,000,000. 

A great amount of valuable experi- 
mental work has been accomplished by 
the various Horticultural and Truck 
Growers’ Societies on the line of the 
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railway and a very complete system of 
handling, packing and marketing the 
crops has been worked out. The meet- 
ings of the various societies bring out 
the practical experiences of the indi- 
vidual growers, all of which tends to 
the prevention of errors and the im- 
provement of the orchard and garden. 

During the years 1903 and 1904, ex- 
tensive experimental plantings of to- 


bacco have been carried on at Nacog- 


_doches, Texas, and Shreveport, La. 


The former by the U. S. Agricultural 
Department, the latter by individuals. 
The results have demonstrated that an 
extra fine leaf cigar tobacco, equal to 
the best Cuban leaf tobacco, can be 
profitably grown in that section. A 
great tobacco industry is one of the 
developments of the near future. 


Corner of Square, Lockesburg, Ark. 


New Colonies on the Kansas City Southern Ry. 


In order to facilitate the more rapid 
settlement of the country and to make 
conditions easier for the new settler, 
it has been found expedient and prac- 
ticable to encourage colonization in 
localities where land in sufficient 
quantity is obtainable at a moderate 
price and other conditions are favor- 
able. The settler in a colony has cer- 
tain advantages over the isolated set- 
tler which are worthy of considera- 
tion. First—He has the assurance that 


“special effort will be made to settle 


up the colony, and that the work will 
be continued until all the available 
lands are settled upon. This means a 
rapid increase in’ land values as the 
colony grows, and a quick realization 
of the social comforts, so much needed 
in a new country, such as additional 
schools, new churches, better roads, 
etc. A consideration, more important 
than any of the others, is the fact that 


a dense population at any given point 
creates.a good local market and makes 
possible the co-operation among the 
farmers and the establishment of busi- 
ness connections, so essential to their 
success and comfort. Two such col- 
onies are now being settled, the one 
in Southern Arkansas and the other 
ia Lousiana. Both, present. tneir 
claims to the reader’s consideration 
and both are worthy of any man’s at- 
tention. 

This special colonization work will 
be carried out by the Kansas. City 
Southern Land and Immigration Com- 
pany, a corporation formed under the 
law of the State of Missouri for this - 
specific purpose. The office of the 
company is at 201-202 Beals Building, 
9th and Wyandotte streets, Kansas 
City, Mo. Printed information relating 
to these colonies can be obtained by 
writing to the address above given. 
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Lockesburg Colony and Sevier County, Ark. 


The lands in this colony comprise 
in all about 20,000 acres, the greater 
portion being in the vicinity of 
Lockesburg, the county seat, though 
much land is also situated near the 
towns of DeQueen and _ Horatio. 
Lockesburg is a station on the De- 
Queen and Eastern Railroad; De- 
Queen and Horatio are stations on the 
Kansas City Southern Railway. There 
is much diversity in these lands, some 
being cut over timber lands, some up- 
lands, some rich river bottoms, suited 
for various purposes. A considerable 
acreage is highly improved, while on 
other lands the improvements have yet 
to be made. The.bottom lands along 
the Rolling Fork, Cossatot and Saline 
rivers are exceptionally rich cotton 
and corn lands, capable of producing 
from a bale to a bale and a half of 
cotton and from 50 to 75 bushels of 
corn per acre. Alfalfa and other for- 
age crops yield wonderfully well on 
these lands. The uplands, some com- 
paratively level, some rolling, vary 
more or less in kind and quality, and 
some of them are esteemed as almost 
equal in point of fertility with the best 
bottom lands. They are capable of a 
wonderful range of production, and by 
many are preferred for fruit and truck 
crops to any other lands in the state. 
These uplands produce from 25 to 40 
bushels of corn and from two-fifths to 
three-fourths of a bale of cotton per 
acre. Oats, barley, rye and wheat do 
well on all the lands and the domestic 
grasses, red’ top, timothy, clover, the 
various sorghums, etc., yield hand- 
some crops. Every field crop grown 


in the northern states does well here,, 


in addition to which, several essen- 
tially Southern crops are also grown. 
In regard to forage the ratio of pro- 
duction, owing to the longer growing 
season, is probably a crop and half to 
a crop further north. In few localities 
can live stock be produced more eco- 
nomically than in this section. 


The great money making crops of 
Sevier county and Lockesburg colony 
are, however, fruit and truck. This 
business is already well established 
and developed, and the new comer will 
find a market already established and ~ 
in good repute in all northern cities 
where fruit and truck are consumed. 
There are at present in cultivation 
over 4,000 acres in peach trees (of 
which 3,000 acres are in one great or- 
chard at Horatio), about 1,000 acres 
in potatoes, tomatoes, cantaloupes, 
strawberries, onions, and commercial - 
truck of various kinds, and also from 
400 to 500 acres in cucumbers. At De- 
Queen there is a cannery and a pickle 
salting station, a cold storage plant, - 
and the facilities for handling truck in 
large quantity. A better poultry coun- 
try can hardly be found anywhere. 
Most of the peach trees already plant- 
ed will come into bearing in 1906 and 
1907, when the fruit shipments will 
exceed 2,500 cars. The shipments from 
DeQueen at present amount to about 
30,000 crates of cantaloupes, several 
thousand crates of peaches and great 
quantities of other commercial truck. 

Lockesburg has 1,000 people, a high 
school, a graded school, several 
churches and the usual complement of 
banks, hotels, stores, etc., incident to 
a town of the population. It handles 
about 3,000 bales of cotton per year. 
DeQueen has 4,000 people and is the 
center of a great saw milling industry, 
employing some 600 men. It handles 
from 3,000 to 4,000 bales of cotton in 
addition to its fruit industry, has two 
banks, several good hotels and is an 
important commercial point. Horatio 
has 1,000 inhabitants, has one or two 
saw mills and is a prosperous agricul- 
tural supply point. Lands. vary in 
price from ten to twenty dollars per 
acre where convenient to town, and 
can be had at lower prices more dis- 
tant from railway transportation. 
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Loring Colony, Sabine Parish, Louisiana. 


At Loring Station, Sabine Parish, 
Louisiana, some 12,000 acres have 
been selected for a fruit and truck 
growers’ colony. ‘The reasons for se- 
lecting this locality are the following: 
That the soil, climate and rainfall are 
admirably adapted to successful fruit 
and truck culture. That the peaches 
grown in the small family orchards are 
as fine in flavor, shape, color and size 
as can be produced anywhere, and that 
the climate and soil are identical with 
those of the best peach producing re- 
gion in the United States. That fruit 
and truck coming from Loring, Louis- 
iana, will reach the market from a 


week to a month earlier than from ~ 


many places north, which reduced to 
dollars and cents, means from twenty- 
five cents to one dollar more per bush- 
el for the product. That being near 
the southern limit of profitable peach 
production more crops per tree can be 
obtained here than anywhere north of 
Loring. The risk of late frosts is so 
reduced that according to past experi- 
ence an intelligent and conscientious 
orchard man should get at least ten 
crops in twelve years. That owing to 
the very favorable climatic conditions, 
the fruit and truck produced in this 
region have the “stand up” qualities 
not common to other localities. In 
other words, the fruit and truck grown 
at Loring will keep longer and will 
give the shipper and retail merchant 
more time to dispose of the goods. 
This keeping property has a direct ef- 
fect on the market price and lastly, 
that Loring, being on a direct north 
and south line of railroad, the goods 
can be delivered more speedily to the 
buyer than over any other line. 

The crops that can be grown at Lor- 
ing, La., are the following. Peaches, 
worth to the grower from $75 to $150 
per acre; plums, $100 to $200; pears, 
$50 to $100; strawberries, $150 to 
$300; tomatoes, $100 to $250; pota- 
toes, $75 to $150; cantaloupes, $75 to 


$150; sweet potatoes, $100 to $150; 
ribbon cane for syrup, $75 to $140 
and onions, cabbages, cauliflower, 
squashes, rhubarb, asparagus, beans, 
peas, and other such truck from $50 
to $200 per acre. The country is well 
suited for tobacco culture which 
should yield from $100 to $500 per 
acre and is unexcelled for poultry rais- 
ing. Live stock of all descriptions 
does well and stock-raising is very 
profitable. 

Loring has 900 inhabitants, most 
of whom are engaged in the great saw 
mills at this point. Within fifty miles 
along the railway are a dozen other 
large mills, employing between 10,000 
and 15,000 people. There is an un- 
limited local market for everything 
that can be produced at first-class 
prices. While the northern markets 
are open at all times, it will not be 
necessary to ship a pound of produce 
for several years. Lands in this col- 
ony will cost $10 per acre on reason 
able time payments, and will be sold 
in tracts from 20 acres up. Other 
lands not so convenient to transporta- 
tion can be had for less money per 
aches 

The locating agents of the Kansas 
City Southern Land and Immigration 
Company are Mr. C. P. Brown at De- 
Queen, Arkansas, and Mr. J. A. Hen- 
derson at Loring, La. Both gentlemen 
will be pleased to furnish local in- 
formation on any subject desired. The 
Immigration Company has lands at 
nearly all stations on the Kansas City 
Southern Railway and can furnish im- 
proved farms, stock ranches, timber 
lands, rice lands, fruit lands, mineral 
lands as may be desired. They have 
representatives at all railroad stations 
and can supply information on short 
notice. Inquiries addressed to K. C. 
S. Land & Immigration Co., 201-202 
Beals Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 
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The Hotel at Loring, La. 


Soil HOCuIAGON. 


A MATTER OF GREAT IMPORTANCE TO THE FARMER. 


A knowledge of the “why and 
wherefore” in agricultural operations 
is in these strenuous days the key to 
the success or failure of the man who 
undertakes to till the soil. The fool 
of the family can no longer be the suc- 
cessful agriculturist and the man who 
does a thing for no-other reason ex- 
cept that his grandfather did it, if he 
owns the land, will find himself and 
his heirs on rented land before he is 
many years older. The day has passed 
in which a man could abandon a piece 
of land because he had exhausted it, 
and take up new land elsewhere. Land 
is becoming too expensive to admit of 
this and new land is not so easily ob- 
tained as in the years gone by. 

Lack of fertility in soil is due large- 
ly to the extraction by the growing 
crop of certain elements essential to 
plant growth. In some soils these ele- 
ments are not abundant to begin with; 
in others they are abundant, but suc- 
cessive crops of grain soon drain the 
soil of its plant food and in the course 
o. time make the richest land poor and 
worthless. One of the most important 
of these plant foods is nitrogen and 
the loss of this has much to do with 
the impoverishment of the soil. A 
good farmer replaces much of this loss 


by using large quantities of manure 
and other fertilizers, but even this has 
not been a full compensation for the 
loss sustained. Wide awake farmers 
have noted for years that a rotation of 
crops was beneficial and also that the 
planting of clover, alfalfa, vetches, 
beans and peas had a tendency to in- 
crease the fertility of the soil and 
make possible the harvesting of large 
crops of other kinds. Just what con- 
nection the planting of these legumes 
had with the increased fertility of the 
soil was not understood until the dis- 
covery was made that all legumes 
have attached to their roots, bulbs, 
nodules or tubercles, varying from the 
size of a millet seed to a potato, and 
that the plants having the largest and 
the most of these were the thriftiest. 
A microscopical examination of these 
nodules or tubercles disclosed the 
fact that they contained millions of 


bacteria and further investigation dem- 


onstrated that these bacteria had the 
power of absorbing nitrogen. from the 
air and making it available for plant 
food. 

Careful examinations of the soil 
showed that legumes grew where 
these nitrogen absorbing bacteria ex- 
isted in greater or less quantity. If 
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the soil was free from these bacteria, 
the legumes would not grow at all. 
Each of these little nodules, tubercles 
or tubers acting as a feeder to the 
plant, separating nitrogen from the air 


and without it the plant could not 


prosper. Prof. Nobbe of Tharand, 
Germany, first realized that if he could 
put these bacteria into barren ground, 
or attach them to the seeds to be sown, 
he could make legumes grow in the 
most hopeless soil. He separated the 
bacteria and succeeded in multiplying 
them, though his process and methods 
were not perfect. 

The work of investigation was car- 
ried on further by Dr. Geo. T. Moore 
of the laboratory of plant physiology 
of the Department of Agriculture, who 
evolved a practical application of Dr. 
Nobbe’s discovery. By systematic 
cultures Dr. Moore developed a per- 
manent type of bacteria possessing 


five or ten times more power to fix 


free nitrogen than the original germs 
had possessed. Legumes, to which 
the species of clover, alfalfa, vetches, 
peas, beans, peanuts and a large num- 
ber of other plants belong, inoculated 
with the bacteria developed great tu- 
bercles and grew to a great size even 
in the poorest soils. The nitrogen- 


fixing power of the bacteria developed 


by Dr. Moore is so great that seeds 
soaked in the solution will sprout and 
produce luxuriant plant, in quartz sand 
which had been previously brought to 


-a red heat in order to expel all nitrate 


that might be contained in it. It was 
found that the bacteria could be 
soaked up in cotton and if carefully 
dried out would retain their high ac- 
tivity for a long time, and that they 
could be revived in a liquid medium. 
Prepared in this manner it is possible 
to send them to any part of the world 
and have them reach destination in 
perfect condition. 

Dr. Moore patented his discovery 
and then deeded the patent to the De- 
partment of Agriculture in trust for 
the American people, thereby making 
it impossible for any individual to ap- 
propriate the discovery to the detri- 
ment of any other man. The U. S. 
Derartment has undertaken the dis- 
tribution, free of charge, of enough 
to any applicant to inoculate several 


acres. ihe department encloses ex- 
plicit directions for the use of the bac- 
teria. Enough germs are sent in each 
little package to inoculate seeds for 
from one to four acres. The package 
can be carried in one’s pocket and yet 
does more work than several car loads 
of fertilizers. It cost the government 
less than a cent an acre and saves to 
the farmer $30 to $40, which he woulu 
have to spend for an equal amount of 
fertilizer. Different cultures are sent 
for different crops. 

The results obtained have been sur- 
prising under this system or method of 
soil inoculation. Two patches of hairy 
vetch grown side by side under pre- 
cisely the same conditions, yield crops 
as follows: Uninoculated patch, 581 
pounds; inoculated patch 4,501 pounds 
aii dmicreaSe: Gly more ut nanieetout 
times; Crimson Clover, uninoculated, 
372 pounds; inoculated, 6,292 pounds 
—an increase of nearly twenty times. 

It does not require a trained scien- 
tist to apply the cultures. The result 
obtained by any intelligent farmer are 
asuwondertitl mas mtliesesa:. | «1: mals 
has already been explained how leg- 
umes enrich the soil by bringing back 
nitrogen to it. The same bacteria that 
increase the harvest of beans or clover 
or alfalfa tenfold enable the plant to 
leave many times more nitrogen in 
the soil than they would have done if 
uninoculated; in other words, they 
make the soil many times more fertile, 
so that the crop of cotton or wheat or 
corn or potatoes planted next year is 
many times larger. Thus the rotating 
crop the year following inoculation de- 
rives an equal benefit from the inocu- 
lation. For instance, a crop of crim- 
son clover, not inoculated, added to 
one acre of land 4.8 pound of nitro- 
gen; a crop of crimson clover, inocu- 
lated, added to one acre of precisely 
similar land 143.7 pounds of nitrogen, 
an increase of 33 1-2 times; a crop of 
inoculated hairy vetch added to one 
acre fifteen times more nitrogen than 
a crop of uninoculated hairy vetch. 

Cotton planted after an inoculated 
crop of red clover gave an increased 
yield of 40 per cent. Potatoes, after 
an inoculated crop, yielded an in- 
crease of 50 per cent.. The wheat crop 
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increased 46 per cent; the oats 300 
per cent and the rye 400 per cent. 

The germs can be used in any cli- 
mate. It must be clearly understood, 
however, that only leguminous plants 
—beans, clover, alfalfa, peas, lupin, 
vetch, etc.—are directly benefited by 
the nitrogen-fixing bacteria. Where 
the soil is rich in nitrates the crop is 
not appreciably increased by the use 
of the inoculating bacteria, but where 
the soil is poor the harvest is increased 
many times. 

There is not a section of the United 
States which will not profit by Dr. 


Moore’s' discovery. Nearly every 
State has its worn out farming land, 
bringing despair to the economist who 
laments our careless handling of the 
fields and who wonders how the coun- 
try will support the hundreds of mil- 
lions soon to be ours. The bacteria 
means intensive cultivation with a 
vengeance, and should give him hope. 
It is impossible yet to calculate by 
how much they will enhance the yield 
of our crops and of the world’s crops, 
but the results already achieved 
proved that in time the gain will be 
enormous. 


Stock Raising Along the K. C. S. Ry. 


The live stock of Southern Missouri, 
Arkansas and Louisiana was originally 
derived from the horses, cattle, swine 
and sheep imported by the early 
French and Spanish settlers. The 
native pasturage in all this range of 
country was good jand the climate 
mild and in the years following the 
country became well stocked with a 
prolific if not a valuable class of live 
stock. Farm stock and milch cattle, 
inferior breeds of hogs and sheep were 
the rule rather than the exception. 
There were no markets as we know 
them now and no special advantage 
was gained in having superior grades 
of stock. With an almost unlimited 
range, numbers and ability to shift for 
themselves were the prime essentials 
except where the family cow was con- 
cerned or draught animals were need- 
ed. In the matter of hog raising, the 
old time settler gave little attention to 
either pedigree or ownership. When 
he wanted pork. he went into the 
woods with his rifle and got it. There 
were no packing houses; there was 
plenty of pork for all and there was no 
such crime as hog stealing in many lo- 
calities. 

During the civil war there existed an 
enormous demand for prepared hog 
products and through the establish- 
ment of numerous packing houses, 
hogs began to have a market value. 
The rapid settlement of the western 
states, after the war, the growth of the 
many new large cities in this region 


and the consequent increased demand 
for food products placed a value on do- 
mestic animals theretofore unknown. 
The great live stock market began to 
develop and the higher prices paid for 
animal foods became an incentive for 
introducing improved breeds of vari- 
ous kinds. Since then most of the prim- 
itive forms of live stock have disap- 
peared. Cattle raising became a sepa- 
rate and distinct industry on the west- 
ern plains, where the old native long- 
horn stock was gradually replaced by 
high grade short-horn beef cattle. The 
farmer in the section of country where 
feed stuffs are abundantly produced, 
has become in these later years more 
and more a machine designed to raise 
corn and to stuff hogs and cattle with 
the products. His hogs and cattle are 
of finer breeds, are fatter and bring 
more money in the market than his 
grandfather got, but he can’t go fishing 
as often as did his grandsire, though 
the fishes still bite. Beef cattle, such 
as Herefords, Durhams, Shorthorns, 
etc., are raised in very large numbers 
in Southwestern Missouri and North- 
western Arkansas. It is a fine corn 
and forage country and the cattle ship- 
ped to the great packeries are of the 
finest quality and bring the best 
prices. Large numbers are raised on 
the farms as part of the ordinary farm- 
ing operations, but there are also a 
number of ranches where live stock 
raising is carried on as a specialty. 
South of the Arkansas river in Arkan- 
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Mule raised by L. H. Crumbaugh, Neosho, Mo. 


sas, the open range is more abundant, 
but the business of raising cattle has 
not been developed as further north. 

During the last decade much has 
been done in Louisiana to improve the 
quality of the live stock, and within 
the last two years fat Louisiana cattle 
have appeared in the Chicago market 
and secured the highest prices. They 
were in quality and value equal to the 
best brought from other localities, and 
have demonstrated that Louisiana is 
admirably suited for raising fine beef 
cattle at a cost far less than in more 
northerly latitudes. There are fine 
herds near Shreveport and Frierson 
in Louisiana and in Bates, Vernon, Jas- 
per and other western counties in Mis- 
souri. In the hilly portions of Arkan- 
sas thoroughbred Shorthorns, Here- 
fords, Durhams and the Polled varie- 
ties of cattle can be found almost every 
where and often in large herds. The 
shipments of cattle from the various 
stations on the Kansas City Southern 
Railway amounted, in 1904, to 1,114 
car loads, or 29,000 head. 


Closely allied to the live stock inter- 
est is that of dairying. In Southern 
Missouri are a dozen or more creamer- 
ies and near the larger cities in Arkan- 
sas, Texas and Louisiana are several 
more. Nearly all of them do a good 
local business and very little of their 
product is shipped any long distance. 
Pittsburg, Joplin, Springfield, Fort 
Smith, Texarkana, Shreveport and 
Kansas City are fine markets—each 
large enough to consume all that is 
manufactured in the vicinity. Good 
milk stock is abundant and fine Jer- 
seys, Holsteins, etc., are found almost 
everywhere, but a dairy industry such 
as exists in Indiana or Ohio, cannot be 
found in either Missouri, Arkansas or 
Louis‘ana. 

During the last quarter of a century, 
much attention has been given to the 
raising of horses and mules. In the 
rolling uplands of Missouri, this indus- 
try has become famous. In the traffic 
of the cities there has been a great de- 
mand for strong and heavy draft ani- 
mals. Heavy Percherons, Normans 
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Stock Farm in Benton County, Ark. 


and Clydesdales have gradually replac- 
ed the lighter breeds, and yoke cattle 
where heavy hauling is required. For 
the heavier, rougher work, the Mis- 
souri mule, slow, steady, patient, wise 
and tough, is the preferred draft ani- 
mal the world over. The Missouri 
mule seems to be the strongest, most 
healthy and mostly reliable of its kind 
and the business of raising mules is a 
very important industry in the state. 
Neosho, Mo., and many other locali- 
ties in southern Missouri are great 
shipping points for horses and mules. 
About 7,500 head, or 265 car loads, 
were shipped from stations on the 
Kansas City Southern Railway during 
1904. In Arkansas’ and Louisiana 
mule raising has become an important 
industry also. The mules are much 
used on the farms where the mule and 
the darky are inseparable and the one 
understands the other and have about 
the same views of life. 

The great growth of the packing 
house industry has created a strong de- 
mand for hogs and the raising of the 
grunters has become a profitable busi- 
ness in Missouri, Arkansas and Louisi- 
ana.. In the last named states, the 
great forests of mast bearing trees, 
the mild climate and other conditions 
are favorable to profitable hog raising 
and well bred Poland-Chinas, Berk- 


shires, Essex, Chester-Whites and Du- 
roc Jerseys are found in every com- 
munity. The hog of Iowa and Mis- 
souri is an over-fed receptable for corn 
and slops, favorably received at- the 
packing houses, but the Arkansas and 
Louisiana porker, having a trace of the 
old swift-footed razor back or hazel- 
splitter in his composition is a better 
all-around hustler, free from disease 
and, in many respects, preferable to the. 
stall fed animal. During 1904 there were 
transported over the Kansas City South- 
ern Ry. 54,000 head or 627 car loads. 
Sheep and goats do well in all parts 
of the Ozark mountain country in 
both Missouri and Arkansas. Sheep 
are found in small flocks on many 
farms and their rearing forms part of 
the ordinary farming operations. No 
specialty is made of the business in the 
states named, but in the long leaf pine 
district of Louisiana, near Leesville, 
DeRidder, etc., are several large flocks 
raised especially for their wool. In 
Missouri and Arkansas the production 
of mutton is the principal considera- 
tion. Angora goats do best in the 
hilly scrub covered parts of the Ozark 
range. Several large flocks are in 
Scott, Polk and Sevier Counties, Ar- 
kansas, near Waldron, Mena, Grannis 
and De Queen. They are esteemed 
both for their flesh and their mohair. 
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A New Steamship Line to Mexico. 


A New PAssENGER AND FREIGHT SERVICE INAUGURATED BETWEEN PoRT ARTHUR, 
TEXAS, AND TAMPICO, VERA CRUZ AND THE City oF MEXIco. 


On March 9th the steamer “Dag- 
fin” of the Mexican-American Steam- 
ship Company left Port Arthur, Tex- 
as, on its initial trip for Galveston, 
Tampico and Vera Cruz with a fairly 
good passenger list and a good sized 
freight cargo. The Mexican-American 
S.. S. Co. will hereafter maintain a 
regular weekly passenger and freight 
service between the ports named and 
in close connection with the Kansas 
City Southern Railway and the Mexi- 
can railway lines running inland from 
Hampico and Vera’ Cruz, It is now 
practical to reach any point in Mexico 
or Central America by way of the 
Kansas City Southern Railway and its 
steamship and railway connections. 

Steamers of the Mexican-American 
S. S. Co. will leave Port Arthur every 
Thursday afternoon and will arrive at 
Galveston early Friday morning. The 
ship will leave Galveston Saturday 
afternoon for Tampico, Mexico, arriv- 
ing at that port Monday evening at 
about 6 p.m. At Tampico connection 
is made with the Mexican Central rail- 
way for the City of Mexico, Monterey, 
San Luis Potosi, Aguas Calientes and 
intermediate points. At Tampico Mex. 


monthly connection will be made with - 


the steamer “Norheim” of the Mexi- 
can-American S. S. Co. for Vera Cruz, 
and also with coast steamers for Tux- 
pan, Vera Cruz, Coatzacoalcas, Fron- 
tera, Carmen, Campeche, Progreso 
and other ports in the Mexican states 
of Vera Cruz, Tabasco and Campeche. 
At Vera Cruz connections are made 
with the “Mexican Railway” and the 
Inter-Oceanic Railway for the City of 
Mexico and intermediate railway sta- 
tions, and connection is also made 
with coast line steamers for Coatza- 
coalcas and the ports along the south- 
ern coast of Mexico. On the return 
passage the Mexican-American S. 5. 
Company’s vessels will leave Tampico 
direct for Port Arthur, making the trip 
usually in fifty-one hours. 

The cost of a trip to Mexico by way 


of the Kansas City Southern Railway 
and the Mexican-American Steamship 
Company’s steamers will in many 
cases be as cheap as would be a trip 
by rail at second class rates in chair 
cars or day coaches. The accommoda- 
tions of the Mexican-American Steam- 
ship Company’s steamers will be prac- 
tically as good as the Pullman accom- 
modations on the railways, including 
as they do, meals and berths on the 
steamers while at sea. The steamers 
“Malm” and “Dagfin” have been re- 
fitted and equipped especially for this 
service, have large well ventilated 
steam heated staterooms on deck and 
amidships and are equipped with elec- 
tric lights and electric fans in each 
stateroom. The accommodations will 
be first class in every respect and es- 
pecially neat and clean throughout. 
The service of the Port Arthur-Tam- 
pico route will be kept up to the 
standard of the New Orleans-Vera 
Cruz line, which is operated by the 
Mexican-American S. S. Co. and has 
been favorably known for years. As 
a rule, the Gulf of Mexico affords 
pleasant navigation, with breeze 
enough to make the trip an ideal ocean 
voyage with much of the discomfort 
of sea sickness eliminated. ‘The heat, 
dust and discomfort incident to a long 
trip by the rail lines to Mexico is thus 
avoided. 

It is certain that the new service 
will be one of the most popular routes 
to Mexico. The rail travel between 
the United States and Mexico is very 
heavy, and the new service, provided 
by way of the Gulf ports, will certain- 
ly get an ever increasing share of it, 
as the rail trip to the Gulf over the 
K. C. S. Ry., followed by a pleasant 
ocean voyage, a short and delightful 
journey, will be a great attraction that 
will meet with ready patronage from 
the traveling public. Mexico is as 
pleasant an abiding place during the 
winter months as can possibly be 
Cuba, Florida or Porto Rico. Aside 
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from the scenic attractions of Mexico 
and the novelty of the journey, the 
passenger route by water will be 
cheaper than by rail, which is another 
potent argument in its favor. The 
Mexican railway connections and serv- 
ice are equal to those of the American 
lines and any point in the republic 
can be reached by way of Port Ar- 
thur and Tampico as easily as from 
any other point by rail. 

Those desiring to make a short trip, 
can go from Port Arthur to Tampico 
via Galveston, returning on same 
steamer to Port Arthur. The entire 
trip can be made in eleven days, with 
two days ashore at Galveston and 
three days ashore at Tampico. The 
baggage allowance is the same as on 
the American railways, 150 pounds on 
full fare tickets and 75 pounds on half 
fare tickets. 

Stop overs, not to exceed ten days, 
at Port Arthur will be allowed on all 
first-class one way tickets. At Galves- 
ton stop overs are allowed while 
steamer is in port, viz: from Friday 
morning until Saturday afternoon. At 
Tampico and Vera Cruz stop overs are 
allowed within final limit of ticket. On 
round trip tourist tickets to Tampico, 
Vera Cruz or the City of Mexico, lim- 


ited to nine months from date of sale, 
stop overs will be allowed on going 
trip at all points on the Kansas City 
Southern Railway, provided passenger 
leaves Port Arthur not later than three 
months from date of sale; and on re- 
turn trip stop overs will be allowed at 
all points south of Kansas City with- 
in final limit of ticket. 

The freight service in connection 
with this new line to Mexico is also of 
especial interest to shippers doing bus- 
iness in Mexico. Arrangements have 
been made to protect through rates to 
all inland points in Mexico at rates 
varying from sixteen cents per 100 
pounds on the highest class of freight 
to six cents per 100 pounds on the 
lowest class, lower than the all rail 
through rates covering the same com- 
modities. Parties contemplating a trip 
to Mexico via Port Arthur can obtain 
information, printed matter, time 
tables or reserve berths on steamship 
by addressing any of the passenger 
agents of the Kansas City Southern 
Railway or writing to Mr. A. L. Roby, 
V. P. & Gen. Mgr. Mex.-Amer. S. S. 
Co., 1101 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New 
Orleans, La., or Mr. S. G. Warner, G. 
P. A. Kans. City Sou. Ry., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Marble City, I. T. 


The Indian Territory has given birth 
to many new cities and towns during 
the last decade. All of them have been 
Successful and many of them have 
made a quicker growth in one year 
than did well-known places in other 
states in twenty years. The things that 
go to make a prosperous town are al- 
most infinite in variety. Sometimes.one 
single industry is sufficient, but fre- 
quently a variety of resources is the 
stimulus to growth. Marble Cityeal: 
T., on the line of the Kansas City 
Southern Railway, in the Cherokee 
Nation county upon, as its principal 
resource, the great deposits of blue, 
red and variegated marbles, located in 


its immediate vicinity—marble, of 
course, is not the only resource, 
for there is a fine cotton, corn, 


wheat and fruit country all around it, 


capable of large and profitable produc- 
tion, besides which, there are great pos” 
sibilities in profitable live stock rais- 
ing. 

The marble deposits were not avail- 
able until within the past few months, 
when the U. S. government perfected 
the title to the lands, and also confirm- 
ed the title to the town property. With 
the opening of the townsite came im- 
mediate improvements, and at this 
writing, there has been completed a 
twenty-one room hotel, and have been 
established a dry goods and notions 
store, a neat two-story grocery and 
confectionery, a newspaper plant, the 
Marble City Enterprise, a feed and 
livery stable, a new building for a 
stock of general merchandise, a saw 
mill to work up the fine : hardwood 
timber adjacent to the town is to be 


. 
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installed at once and the same party, 
Mr. Chamness of Bluntsville, Ind., will 
erect upon completion of the sawmill, 
a cotton gin and grist mill. 

The Southern Marble Company, a 
corporation, chartered with a capital 
of $1,500,000 have undertaken the de- 
velopment of the marble quarries. A 
large part of their machinery has been 
received at Marble City and a force 
of men are busy in unloading and set- 
ting it up. Their boilers, engines, rails, 
tracks for the tram road, and other im- 
plements have arrived and two car 
loads of channelers, wagons, etc., are 
en route. When once in motion, it is 
estimated that these quarries will em- 
ploy more men and ship more marble 
than any other quarry west of the 
Mississ'ppi river. The construction 
of the buildings, offices, etc., 1s now 
going on, and a spur track from the 
main line of the Kansas City Southern 
Railway to the quarries is now under 
construction. About one hundred men 
will be employed in and about the 
quarries when in operation. Nearly all 
the waste material from these quarries 
will be converted into white lime. 
Practical tests and chemical analysis 


‘shows it to be marble. 
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have shown it to be capable of making 
a very superior lime. A complete lime 
burning plant is now being erected, 
and when completed the daily output 
will be three hundred barrels of lime. 
The use of so many barrels implies the 
need of a barrel and box factory, for 
which the raw material is abundant, a 
little later on. 

An anaylsis of the marble gives the 
following results: Silicates, iron and 
alumina, 00,60; calcium carbonate, 
91.74; magnesium 7.46; calcium. sui- 
phate 00.20. The crystaline structure 
At the World’s 
Fair in St. Louis a gold medal was 
awarded to the specimens from Marble 
City, which were pronounced equal to 
the Vermont marble by many who in- 
spected them. 

The lands in the vicinity of Marble 
City, suited for agricultural purposes 
are now in shape to lease and will soon 
be in condition to sell under the rules 
relating to the allottment of lands to 
the individual members of the Chero- 
kee tribe. A quick settlement of the 
country adjacent to Marble City may 
be expected at an early day. 


C. A. Ford’s Packing Shed, Siloam Springs, Ark. 


Among the Fruit and Truck Growers. 


The representatives of some forty 
houses, dealing at wholesale in fruits 
and vegetables, doing business in Kan- 
sass city, Denver, Pittsburg, Des- 
Moines, Chicago, New York, St. Louis 
and other cities have just returned 
from a special trade extension trip to 
the states of Arkansas and Texas. They 
were well pleased with the trip, which 


was made for the purpose of getting 
personally acquainted with the growers 
of the ten thousand car loads of fruits 
and vegetables produced in _ these 
states. They visited nearly all the 
fruit and truck producing stations on 
the Kansas City Southern Railway, 
and were cordially received wherever 
they went. Their itinerary included 
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seventy railway stations and ten days 
were occupied in making the trip. 

The estimated acreage as reported 
by the Texas Truck Growers’ Asso- 


‘ciation for the season of 1905 is approx- 


imately as follows: Potatoes, 29,000 
acres; onions, 8,000; cabbage, 5,000; 
cucumbers, 38,000; tomatoes, 4,000; 
watermelons, 18,000; cantaloupes, 58,- 
500; peaches, 19,000; strawberries, 2,- 
500; mixed vegetables, 7,750 acres. 
The reports from Arkansas, Missouri 
and Louisiana, where traversed by the 
Kansas City Southern Railway, have 
not yet been made for 1905. During 
the season of 1904, there were in cul- 
tivation in apples 21,199 acres; in 
peaches, 25,012 acres; in commercial 
truck, 5,865 acres; in berries, 4,378 
acres, and in Irish potatoes, 7,435 acres 
—an aggregate of 63,889 acres. 

The prospects for a fruit harvest for 
1905, have been variously reported. 
The severe winter for atime was 
thought to have seriously endangered 
the peach crop. The Missouri peach 
crop of 1905 will be very small. Trees 
in protected localities have probably 
escaped injury, but the great bulk of 
the peach buds are reported dead. This 
condition extends far south of the Ar- 
kansas river. Raspberries and black- 
berries have been injured to some ex- 
tent, while plums and cherries seem to 
have escaped damage. The apples, 
grapes and strawberries were appar- 
ently not injured at all and a large crop 
of both may be expected unless caught 
by a very late frost. In Northwest 
Arkansas the peach crop is seriously 
injured, improving, however, further 
south. In Southern Arkansas, near 
Mena, Grannis, Cove and De Queen, 
the peach crop seems to have escaped 
damage altogether and the present out- 
look is very promising. In Texas the 
peach crop will also be large, as will 
also be the berry crop. Early vege~ 
tables were more or less frost bitten 
and will be two weeks later than usual. 
Reports from different towns are as 
follows: Neosho, Mo., shipped 200 
cars of strawberries in 1904, will pro- 
bably ship more berries in 1905 and 
also ship large quantities of apples. 
Sulphur Springs, Ark., will ship this 
season strawberries, apples and pears; 
Gravette, Ark., will ship strawberries, 


apples and raspberries; Decatur, Ark., 
apples and berries. There are at De- 
catur 100,000 apple trees, 75,000 peach 
trees and over 100 acres in berries. 
Gentry will ship apples, strawberries 
and raspberries. The annual fruit 
shipment amounts to $200,000 to $250,- 
000. In cultivation, 1905, 450 acres af 
strawberries, 250 acres raspberries, 80 
acres blackberries, 100 acres peaches, 
500 acres apples; Siloam Springs, ap- 
ples and strawberries. In storage about 
10,000 barrels of apples; Sallisaw, I. 
T., shipped, 1904, 100 car loads of po- 
tatoes, and 40 car loads of strawberries. 
Redland, I. T., ships 20 car loads of 
potatoes. Fort Smith has planted 
1,000 bushels of Irish seed potatoes, 
Poteau, I. T., has 125 acres in bearing 
peaches and has planted 20,000 new 
trees this winter. Mena and Cove, 
Ark., will ship some peaches and a 
large quantity of strawberries. Gran- 
nis, Ark., has 17,250 peach trees bear- 
ing, 1905, 63 acres in strawberries; in — 
tomatoes, 19 acres; in potatoes, 21 1-2 
acres; in onions and cantaloupes, 2 
acres. De Queen, Ark., has about 
600,000 peach trees of various ages and 
will make large shipments of peaches, 
strawberries, cantaloupes and vege- 
tables of various kinds. 

The shipments of fruits and vegeta- 
bles for 1904 from the several stations 
on the Kansas City Southern Railway 
were apples, 75 cars; in storage, 75 
cars; peaches, 33,175 crates; strawber- 
ries, 105,935 crates; potatoes, 150 cars; 
miscellaneous truck, 220 cars; canta- 
loupes, 6,600 crates. The foregoing 
statement covers only the stations on 
the K. C. S. Ry. At Fort Smith and 
Van Buren, Ark., over 1,500 cars of po- 
tatoes, over 500 cars of peaches and 
probably 300 cars more of berries were 
concentrated and handled. The sta- 
tions on other railways always handle 
large shipments of truck and fruits of 
which there is no record. 

The shipments from points in Texas 
over the various railroads, amounted to 
143 cars of berries, 169 cars of cabbage, 
218 cars of cantaloupes, 88 mixed fruit 
and vegetables, 1,233 peaches, 2,719 
potatoes, 22 sweet potatoes, 466 onions, 
10 cars apples and pears, 795 tomatoes, 
1;768\cars, of watermelons; total, 7,771 
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cars. The Georgia peach crop for 1904 
amounted to 4,488 cars. 
The annual fruit crop of the United 


States has a value of $132,000,000. The > 


orchard fruits produced each year have 
a value of $84,000,000; small fruits, 
$25,000,000; grapes, $14,000,000, and 
citrus fruits, grown principally in Cali- 
fornia and Florida, $8,549,000. 
Western Arkansas fared well in the 
fruit exhibit at the World’s Fair. Two 
hundred and nine medals were award- 


A Louisiana Peach Orchard. 


At the beginning of each fruit season 
there is usually much speculation and 
discussion concerning the coming ap- 
ple crop. The prophets, as usual, pre- 
dict that there will be a failure, or a 
short crop, or something else that is un- 
desirable will surely come between the 
orchard owner and his bank account. 
But for all that, it is an indisputable 
fact, that in the last eleven years, there 
have been only two failures of the ap- 
ple crop. Of course the crops have been 
light in some years and very abundant 
in others. Last year, 1904, the yield 
was reported at one-third of a crop, 
which was a.close estimate. Some or- 
chards bore full crops; others had light 
crops and some no crops at all. sbhere 
were packed and shipped at Siloam 
Springs, 75 car loads and there are 
in storage 75 car loads more, yet this 
is looked upon as only a partial crop 
What will the harvest be, when all the 
young orchards come into bearing and 
a full crop is made? In place of car 


ed in all to exhibitors from the state. 
Benton County in which Siloam 
Springs, Gentry, Bentonville, Gravette, 
Centerton and Rogers are situated, 
was awarded two gold and twenty- 
eight silver and bronze medals. Sevier 
County, in which De Queen and Ho- 
ratio are situated, secured in all thirty- 
three medals, and several medals were 
also awarded to Polk and Washington 
counties. 


loads it will have to be computed in 
train loads. Taking past experience 
for a guide, it is idle to expect many 
failures in the apple crop of North Ar- 
kansas. If one-third of a crop did yield 
150 car loads last year, the same per- 
centage of a crop would mean a larger 
number for this year, 1905. 

The price paid for apples at Siloam 
Springs was higher than at most of the 
other apple producing points. As a 
general proposition, the crop of 1904 
was not up to the usual standard of 
“Arkansas Apples,” a condition which 
usually accompanies a season of light 
crops. Greater interest and determin- 
ation on part of the growers is now 
manifest in the extra care taken of the 
fruit trees and this sentiment is stead- 
ily growing. Young orchards well cared 
for soon come into bearing and repay 
their owners. If nothing unexpected 
happens the apple crop of 1905 will be 
a large one. Aas 
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THEY WON’T BITE YOU. 


J. M. LEWIS IN “TEXAS FARM AND RANCH.” 


I aint worryin’ nor figgerin’ on what the 
Japs’ll do, 
Nor what an awful, awful end the world’s 
a-comin’ to; 
I keep on diversifyin’ an’ a-puttin’ in my 
crop, 
An’ next harvest time’ll find me a-comin’ 
out on top. 
A boy once said: “Th’ fish bite good to-day, 
I know they do.” 
His pa said: “You keep workin’ 


The war won’t hurt me I don’t think if I 
just buckle down; 
If people want to go to war, and shoot, an’ 
fight, an’ drown, 
I reckon that it’s their affair; my work’s 
cut out for me; 
I chirrup to th’ hosses an’ I take my jug 
o’ tea, 
An’ off we go at daylight. Th’ dogs o’ war 
may stew; 
But you keep on a-workin’ 


Just raise your hogs, an’ colts, an’ calves; 
an’ ever’thing you need 
To feed yourself an’ family, an’ save 
enough for seed; 
Plant your corn and your potatoes, your 
cotton and your cane, 
An’ you'll be livin’ easy when th’ fall- 
time comes again; : 


-Though red-eyed war may champ her jaws 


an’ make a great to-do, 
Just work your cultivator 


Grim War, and Famine, and Distress have 
hungry gaping jaws: 
They’re born of  shiftless disregard of 
Nature’s simplest laws; 
Just cultivate in your own field, an’ do each 
duty . well; : 
Raise all you need to use at home, a little 
more to sell, 
Enough for seed next planting time, and 
you'll have naught to rue; 
Though dogs of war may champ their 
’ jaws 
They 
Won’t 
Bite 
You. 


Some Fruit Growers’ and Shippers’ Associations. 


At Siloam Springs, Ark., there was 
organized in June, 1896, the Fruit 
Growers’ and Shippers’ Association, a 
farmers’ business organization which 
has been doing business ever since. No 
one thing has ever been of greater 
value to Benton County, in which Si- 
loam Springs is situated, than this as- 
sociation. It accomplished more in 
the development of Northwest Arkan- 
sas as a fruit country than any other 
means that could have been provided. 
It has taken the lead in all matters 
pertaining to the systematic growing, 
handling, packing ‘and marketing of 
fruits, and the discussions held at its 
regular meetings have brought 
about an intelligent understanding of 
the problems involved in the business. 


It is an association of growers banded 
together to assist each other in the 
management and marketing of their 
fruit crop. The association is now in- 
corporated, and has one of the best 
fruit shipping sheds in the state and 
does not Owe a cent to any one. The 
present officers are: Bird Webster, 


' president; E. R. Osborne, vice-presi- 


dent and C. A. Ford, secretary. The 
board of directors has five members. 
Twenty car loads of strawberries 
and large express consignments were 
shipped from Siloam Springs last year, 
1904. Essentially the same methods of 
doing business are used by this asso- 
ciation as are used by other associa- 
tions. All business transactions are 
made with the secretary subject to the 


€ 
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approval of the board of directors. 
The loading of the cars is looked after 
by a superintendent. One or more in- 
spectors are in charge of the shipping 
sheds and pass upon every load of fruit 
that comes in. If up to the standard 
and properly packed the growers are 
given checks, showing the number of 
crates delivered and the car number. 
The returns come to the secretary and 
are checked out immediately to the 
growers. If a cash deal has been made, 
the grower gets his money the next 
day. The method used has given the 
greatest satisfaction as no unnecessary 
delays are incurred and prompt remit- 
tances are always welcome. The peach 
crop of 1904 was small, though 8 car 
loads were shipped and large consign- 
ments were made by express. The 
strawberry shipments will probrably 
exceed twenty cars. The apple crop 
for 1904 amounted to 150 car loads, 
with the prospect that this crop will 
be much larger in 1905. 

The association, by reducing its 
operations to a business basis, has 
profited in many ways. ‘The associa- 
tion can do, to advantage, what an in- 
dividual cannot. It establishes its an- 
nual trade connections in ample time, 
it secures careful inspection of its pro- 
ducts, so that its good reputation as 
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grower and shipper remains intact, it 
ships in large quantities and secures 
the best rates, and about fruit picking 
time all arrangements have been made 
to have on hand an ample working 
force sufficiently trained to pick the 
fruit and pack it properly at the right 
time, and all these items have much ta 
do with the number and size of the 
figures in the growers’ bank account. 
The Polk County Horticultural So- 
ciety, of Mena, Ark., was organized in 
1898, and has grown from a very small 
number of earnest men to one of the 
most useful socieites in the state. It. 
has been the medium of education and 
development in the fruit and truck 
growing industry in that section of the 
state and has placed the industry on a 
business basis. Mr. A. W. St. John 
is the president of the organization. 
At the present time there are about 
200 acres of strawberries in cultivation, 
the preferred variety being the Mit- 
chell. The country round about Mena 
affords a splendid local market and a 
large part of the crop was disposed of: 
at home. Last year’s peach crop was 
a very good one and 1,500 peach trees 
have been planted during the winter of 
1904-05. The apple orchards in the 
Gouin yararewnot-laree, spilt. there: are 
many of them. The preferred varie- 


In the Kansas City Market. 
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ties of apples are the Ben Davis, Black 
Ben. Davis, Senator, M. B. Twig, Wine 
Sap and other varieties grown in North 
Arkansas. The early varieties latterly 
are given the preference. The Park 
Fair Association of Mena is the out- 
growth of the good the Horticultural 
Society has accomplished. A _ great 
fruit fair is held annually and the best 
there is in Polk and the adjoining coun- 
ties is there on display. Fruit culture 
is a growing industry here and at the 
smaller stations near Mena, such as 
Cove, Grannis, Gillham, Janssen, all of 
which expect to ship in car load lots 
within a year or so. Mr. George L. 
Rector of Gillham, Ark., has one thou- 
sand peach trees planted and estimates 
that his neighbors will have 7,000 
peach trees and 3,000 apple trees plant- 
ed this season. 


The Gentry, Ark., Fruit Growers’ 
Association is incorporated with a cap- 
ital stock of $10,000. It has 140 mem- 
bers and ships in car lots strawberries, 
peaches, apples, raspberries and black- 
berries. It’s warehouses, shipping 
sheds, sidetrack, evaporator and other 
equipments was acquired at a cost 
of $1,300. This association buys all the 
fruit packages in car lots and furnishes 
same to its members at cost. The ex- 
pense to the members in the handling 
of the crop for 1904 was 1 1-2 cents per 
crate. The association has in cultiva- 
tion for 1905, 450 acres in strawberries; 
250 acres in raspberries; 80 acres in 
blackberries; 100 acres in peaches and 
500 acres in apples. The business 
transactions of the association are 
managed by W. B. Pitkins, president, 
and Mr. O. W. Patterson, secretary, 
and the board of directors. 


Some Growing Cities on the K. C. S. 


In many cities of the United States 
it has become the custom to compile 
at least once a year the statistics re- 
lating to local improvements. It would 
be a grand thing if the custom was 
generally followed, which unfortunate- 
ly is not the case. 

Kansas City, Mo., for the year 1904 
reports the erection of 4,351 buildings, 
most of which were dwellings, aggre- 
ating in cost $8,816,757.. During 1903, 
3,644 building permits were granted, 
costing $7,709,335. The outlay for new 
buildings in 1904 exceeded the outlay 
of 1903 by $1,107,422. There were few- 
er large office and commercial build- 
ings, but a larger number were de- 
voted to manufacturing purposes and 
dwellings. 

Joplin, Mo., according to a very re- 
cent census, has 34,000 inhabitants. 
During 1904 $500,000 were expended 
for new buildings. The U. S. Govern- 
ment building cost $150,000, the Min- 
ers’ Bank building $90,000, the Anheu- 


ser-Busch Brewing Company’s build- 
ing $50,000, the Elks’ Home $30,000, 
the new Methodist church $15,000. 
Several factory buildings were erected, 
but the largest part of the expenditure 
went into private dwellings. The av- 
erage daily in and out going freight 
trafic of Joplin now exceeds 100 cars 
per day, often exceeding 115 cars per 
day. The postal business shows a great 
gain over that of the preceding year, 
the aggregate receipts being $43,957.- 
75. 

Port Arthur, Texas, reports an in- 
crease of population of 1,100 during 
1904, and 238 separate shipments of 
household goods. Building has gone 
on apace, though the cost and number 
of new buildings has not been reported. 

The business of the Port during 1904: 
has increased 32 per cent over the pre- 
vious year’s business. The aggregate 
tonnage for 1904 is 647,555 tons and. 
valued at $15,317,763, and carried in 
387 ships, foreign and coastwise. The 
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great bulk of the export consisted of 
crude and refined oils and by products, 
great quantities of lumber and timber, 
pine, hardwood and walnut, but among 
these exports, mostly foreign, were 
688,000 bushels of wheat, 2,313,569 
pounds of flour, 230,632 bushels of 
corn, 89,070 bales of cotton, 20,360,029 
pounds of cotton seed meal, 575,003 
pounds of oil cake, 174,750 pounds of 
canned meats and over 1,000 tons of 
rice and rice products, barrel staves, 
tool handles, machinery, provisions, 
CEC: 

Pittsburg, Kansas, has made a won- 
derful growth during 1904. There 
were expended $3,000,000 for new 
buildings, of which 700 were private 
dwellings, 82 were business buildings 
and 30 were manufactories. Eighty 
new industries were established dur- 
ing the year, and the population, now 
14,368, was increased by 1,252 new in- 
habitants. The coal production 
amounted to 7,000,000 tons, valued at 
$10,000,000. The monthly pay roll now 
amounts to fully $1,000,000. 


Mena, Arkansas, has 5,000 people 
and is prospering. During 1904 it 
made a good growth and there were 
erected brick buildings to the value ot 
$91,100, and new residences costing 
$107,100, buildings under contract and 
construction $30,000, a total for one 
year of $228,860. In the surrounding 
country there has been much renewed 
activity in the slate and manganese de- 
posits, and the outlook for increased 
business is very good. The municipal 
waterworks system, costing $40,000, 
has been completed and the Kizer 
Telephone Co. have made local im- 
provements at a cost of $10,000. 

A report made July 1, 1904, covering 
all the towns on the K. C. S. Ry. for 
the year ending at that date shows the 
erection of 4,877 business buildings 
and dwellings, costing $4,261,700 and 
the establishment of 498 manufactur- 
ing enterprises. During the latter halt 
of 1904 the increase at all points has 
been large, and there is not a town on 
the line which has not made some ma- 
terial progress. Kansas City, Mo., is 
not included in these reports. 


Progress of Fort Smith, Ark., During 1904. 


Fort Smith lies in the heart of the 
best coal producing region west of the 
Mississippi and its production of this 
commodity is enormous. Furthermore 
it is located in the center of a superior 
fruit and truck growing region, being 
a well known supply point for straw- 
berries, peaches, potatoes and vege- 
tables. It has also within easy reach 
an almost inexhaustible supply of ex- 
cellent pine timber and an abundance 
of the finest hardwoods. Its railway 
facilities are excellent, having five rail- 
ways which afford superior advantages 
in the matter of distribution of its local 
manufactures and the development of 


_ its jobbing trade. Making progress un- 


der these conditions was therefore not 
a difficult undertaking. 


The population of Fort Smith, in- 
cluding the additions is now fully 25,- 
000 and its growth during the year 
1904 has been startling. The real es- 
tate transfers within the city during 
the year amount to $1,084,328. One 
of the most important events was the 
introduction of natural gas into the 
city, which is obtained from the Mas- 
sard prairie, a gas field very convenient 
to Fort Smith. Some twenty miles of 
new gas mains were laid and connected 
with the already existing system, mak- 
ing available in all over forty miles 
of gas mains. This very cheap fuel 
opens many new opportunities for 
manufacturing enterprises, though 
Fort Smith was very fortunate in al- 
ready having an abundant supply of 
very cheap fuel. 
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The transportation facilities were 
augmented by the completion of the 
Midland Valley Railway from Fort 
Smith to Tulsa, I. T., about 165 miles. 
This railway passes through a vast coal 
region and will largely increase the 
jobbing trade of the city. During the 
year some seven or eight miles of the 
country roads leading into Fort Smith 
have been graded, macadamized and 
improved so as to carry the heaviest 
wagon! traffic that can be put on it in 
all kinds of weather. Two or three 
miles of city streets have been like- 
wise improved and this work is being 
continued in several parts of the city. 

The Fort Smith Light and Traction 
Company, capital $1,600,000, is a new 
corporation which has acquired the 
property and franchises of the old elec- 
tric street car system and has in con- 
templation the construction of a sys- 
tem of suburban trolley lines aggregat- 
ing 50 miles in length. One line is to 
be built to the Jenny Lind coal camp 
by January, 1906, and to Hartford, 
Ark., by January, 1907. A suburban 
park convenient to town is now being 
laid out at a cost of $40,000. 

The extension of the city limits is 
now under serious consideration. The 
population doing business in Fort 
Smith but living outside of the mu- 
nicipal. jurisdiction exceeds 8,000 and 
the property value is over one million. 
The number of new buildings within 
the city during 1904 exceeds three 
hundred. Thirty-four of these were 
business buildings, including mercan- 
tile buildings, factories and railroad 
round houses and shops, which cost 
in all $392,600; seven of them were 
public and semi-public buildings 
which cost $206,000, and two hundred 
and sixty-four were residence build- 
ings and additions, ranging in cost 
from $15,000 to $300, the aggregate 
cost being $512.550. The total expen- 
diture for the year for buildings alone 
was $1,111,150. Some of the larger 
buildings were an addition to the U. 
S. courthouse and postoffice, costing 
$100,000, the new Peabody public 
school costing $35,000, the Lutheran 
church building, costing $35,000, the 
St. Ann’s Academy, costing $50,000, 
and the Christian church, costing $30,- 
000. 


The increase in the city’s school pop- 
ulation has been quite large, making 
necessary the construction of new 
buildings. At the close of 1904 there 
were in attendance at the publicschools 
3,100 pupils, 71 teachers being em- 
ployed. The city’s school property is 
valued at $300,000 and consists of nine 
graded schools, and a very fine high 
school. Among the private schools are 
St. Ann’s Academy with 150 pupils, 
the Fort Smith Commercial College 
with 150 students, a German Lutheran 
and a German Catholic school and sev- 
eral others. 

The waterworks system has reached 
a high state of efficiency and consists 
of a pumping station capable of raising 
9,000,000 gallons of water daily, set- 
tling basins of 13,000,000 capacity, a 
standpipe of 550,000 gallons capacity 
and thirty miles of mains and pipes. 
The sewage system is also very com- 
plete. The annual death rate is now 
from 10 to 12 per thousand. 

The banking facilities of Fort Smith 
consist of the First National bank, 
capital and surplus $400,000; the Mer- 
chants’ National bank, capital $400,- 
000; the American National bank, cap- 
ital $200,000, and the Fort Smith Trust 
Company, $205,000. There are in all 
twenty-one church buildings in Fort 
Smith in the construction of which 
$420,000 have been expended. 

Of new manufacturing establish- 
ments Fort Smith has secured a good- 
ly number during 1904. All the old 
factories have made substantial addi- 
tions to their plants and have increased 
their operating forces. Among the 
new enterprises are the Arkansas 
Granite Brick company, capital $50,- 
000, capacity 20,000 sand-lime bricks 
per day, employs 25 men; the Fort 
Smith Wagon company, capital in 
buildings and machinery, $140,000, 
employs 100 men; D. A. Anderson 
Lumber Co., mill., capital $7,500, em- 
ploys 15 men; Fort Smith Refriger- 
ator Works, employs 30 men, capital, 
$8,000; Fort Smith Sash and Door Co., 
capital $15,000, employs 30 men; J. G. 
Miller Excelsior factory, capital $3,- 
000, employs 6 men; Fort Smith Couch 
and Bedding Co., capital, $50,000, em- 
ploys 25 men; United States House 
Building Co., capital $100,000, employs 


. 
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from 50 to 100 men; Fort Smith Bis- 
cuit Co., capital $25,000, employs 30 
to 35 men, capacity 600 boxes per day; 
Fort Smith Handle Co., capital $100,- 
000, employs 100 men, output 150,000 
handles; Ferguson Lumber Co., capi- 
tal $40,000, employs 15 men in mill; 
Midland Valley Railway, roundhouse 
and machine shops; the Fort Smith 
Rim and Bow Co., and the Fort Smith 
Powder Works, located 5 miles from 
the city. 

The work of the year summed up 
amounts to the erection of 305 new 
buildings of all kinds valued at $1,- 
111,150, the acquisition of additionai 
railway facilities, an extension of the 


guburban and city electric lines, in- 
creased school facilities and enlarged 
attendance, a largely increased popula- 
tion, an active transfer in real estate, 
and the establishment of 14 new man- 
ufacturing enterprises ‘involving the 
investment of over $618,000 in capital, 
buildings and machinery and the em- 
ployment of 500 men, whose output in 
manufactured products will be worth 
about $500,000 per annum, together 
with the enlargement of nearly all the 
older manufacturing enterprises in 
Fort Smith. It was a good year’s 
work well done and the progress made 
indicates increased activity for the 
year 1905. 


Industrial Notes. 


PITTSBURG, KAN.—Brick laying has 
been commenced on the new Stanton pack- 
ing plant. This will be the second meat 
packing plant in operation in Pittsburg. 
The Briquette plant has turned out a good 
quality of briquettes, but owing to the want 
of adequate machinery they are not being 
turned out in merchantable quantity. The 
residence portion of Pittsburg is now build- 
ing up with wonderful rapidity. The Kan- 
sas Natural Gas Company is now extend- 
ing its pipelines to Pittsburg. The water 
works plant has been entirely rebuilt at a 
cost of $100,000. The daily capacity is now 
2,000,000 gallons. The bank deposits of 
Crawford County, according to the reports 
of the several banks, are $2,574,867.67. The 
deposits of Pittsburg alone amount to 
nearly $2,000,000. The deposits represent 
a per capita of $57.22 for every man, woman 
and child in the county. 

JOPLIN, MO.—The Kansas National Gas 
Company is rapidly approaching Joplin with 
its 14-inch pipeline. It has passed Columbus 
and Quaker valley. The Methodist Church, 
South, congregation have completed a fine 
gothic stone church building at a cost of 
$25,000. The 4,000 horse-power_ electric 
plant at Spring river, near Lowell, is near- 
ing completion, and the feed wires have 
been carried to Joplin and many adjacent 
mining camps. The dam built near Lowell 
Kans., will hold 2,000 acres of water and 
afford a head of 24 feet. The new busi- 
ness buildings erected in Joplin during 1904 
have cost fully $400,000, and the residence 
building $100,000 more. Negotiations are 
now pending for the erection of a packing 
house. 

JOPLIN, MO.—The Glencoe Lime Com- 
pany of St. Louis has in contemplation the 


construction of a large lime kiln on Shoal 
creek. The capacity of the new kiln is to 
be two car loads per day, and natural gas 
is to be used for fuel. ) 

NEOSHO, MO.—The. American Tripoli 
Company, with quarries at Seneca, has in- 
creased its capital to $100,000. The com- 
pany manufactures water filters and ground 
tripoli for polishing. About forty per cent 
of the product is shipped to Europe. 


NEOSHO, MO.—The Neosho Nursery 
Company has been recently organized with 
Mr. M. L. Stewart as manager. The com- 
pany will be ready to supply nursery stock 
at once. 

GRAVETTE, ARK.—A summary of last 
year’s fruit shipments gives 25 cars of 
green apples, 4 cars of dried apples, 8 cars 
of green apples in small local shipments, 6 
cars of dried apples in local shipments, and 
3,799 crates of berries.. The total is 43 
cars of green and dried apples and 3,799 
crates of berries. Owing to the late frost of 
1904 the crop was unusually small. 

SILOAM SPRINGS, ARK.—There are at 
this time under construction or contract 
ten new buildings, of which eight will be 
built of brick. The M. E. church is to be 
greatly enlarged and be ready for use in 
May. The Siloam Springs Telephone Com- 
pany has increased its equipment and is 
enlarging its service. A mile of cable has 
been recently added to its equipment. 

SILOAM SPRINGS, ARK.—In the first 
24 days of March, 1905, there have been 
shipped from Siloam Springs 12 car loads 
of apples, 10 car loads of eggs, 2 car loads 
of ice, 5 car loads of flour and 2 car loads 
of wheat. Poultry, dressed is now shipped 
from this point in car load lots. 


SPIRO, |. T.—The Methodist congregation 
of Spiro has begun the construction of a 
new church building. 

FORT SMITH, ARK.—The Fort Smith 
Hardwood Manufacturing Co., capital $80,- 
000, organized for manufacturing spokes, 
axe, pick, hoe and hammer handles and 
similar goods, is the newest industrial ac- 
quisition of Fort Smith. This will be the 
second factory of this kind at Fort Smith, 
the first being the Virginia Hardwood Com- 
pany, which makes all kinds of tool handles. 
Messrs. J. N. Whittaker & Co. have estab- 
lished a new mattress factory, which will 
make the second establishment of this kind. 

During 1904 Fort Smith secured nine new 
large manufacturing establishments. The 
Fort Smith Ice and Cold Storage Co. have 
added new machinery to their plant at an 
outlay of $25,000. 

POTEAU, |. T.—Negotiations are now 
pending for the erection of a cotton com- 
press at this point. 

MENA, ARK.—A census of Mena, com- 
pleted March 31st, shows a population of 
5,107. This will make Mena a city of the 
first class under the laws of Arkansas. The 
postal business of Mena now amounts to 
$6,000 annually. The Mena council has or- 


and this work is now being done. In the 
city park improvements have also been 
made. The artificial lake has been in- 
creased in capacity and a substantial bridge 
has been built over the lake. 

MENA, ARK.—There has been consider- 
able activity during the last six months in 
the development of the mineral resources 
of this region. The latest development in 
this line is the organization of the Cracker 
State Slate Company with a capital of 
$100,000, of which amount $56,000 is paid 
up. The new corporation proposes to en- 
gage in the mining of slate, manganese, coal, 
zinc and lead, and preparing same for th 
market. , 

DE QUEEN, ARK.—In the recent county 
election De Queen was rated as the best 
place for the location of the county seat. 
The De Queen Improvement Association has 
recently been organized for the purpose of 
improving the roads, stimulating immigra- 
| tion and promoting the location of new in- 
dustrial enterprises. The De Queen Light 
and Ice Company, in boring for water ob- 
tained an excellent artesian well of pure, 
-free-stone water, at a depth of 320 feet. The 
water was found in clean, white sand and 
rises twenty feet above the mouth of the 
well. A second well has just been finished 
within the second week in March. Thirty- 
three medals for excellence in fruit ex- 
hibits were awarded to De Queen by the 
board of awards of the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition. 

DE QUEEN, ARK.—The Improvement 
Club is now negotiating with several north- 
ern investors for the erection of a box and 
crate factory. Several car loads of fruits 
and vegetables will be shipped from this 
point within the next sixty days. There 
are over 5,000 acres in peaches at and near 


dered the macadamizing of several streets . 
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De Queen and a factory of this kind is 
much needed. 

WINTHROP, ARK.—Mr. C. M. Cook is 
erecting a new cotton gin, which will handle 
about fifty bales per day. 

ASHDOWN, ARK.—In accordance with 
the decision of the supreme court, Ashdown 
is now the county seat of Little River 
County. <A large stave mill has been re- 
cently installed here. 

TEXARKANA, TEX.—A new ice factory, 
capital $20,000 is expected to be built here 
at an early day. The new company will be 
known as the Home Ice Company. 

BEAUMONT, TEXAS.—The Beaumont 
Water Supply Company has at last com- 
pleted its water works system and from 
now on the city will have available at all 
times an abundant supply of pure, whole- 
some water for household use as well as fire 
protection. Representative Burgess has in- 
troduced a resolution in Congress to build 
a coast wise canal from the mouth of the 
Rio Grande to Donaldsonville, Louisiana. 
The purpose is to utilize the bays, sounds 
and inlets on the gulf coast and create a 
continuous land-protected- waterway from 
Mexico to Louisiana. The works of the 
Central Asphalt Company at Port Neches, 
which have been standing idle for some 
time, are now being put in condition for 
the manufacture of lubricating and illumi- 
nating oils. 

ORANGE, TEXAS.—The Yellow Pine 
Paper Mill Company has enlarged its plant 
and four car loads of new machinery have 
been received, and will be installed without 
delay. The proposition to establish the 
Orange Piano and Organ Factory has been 
revived. The necessary machinery is to be 
shipped from Chicago to Orange without de- 
lay. The boilers of the Adam’s_ Bayou 
Canal Company have been set and the brick 
work will begin immediately. 

LAKE CHARLES, LA.—The Orange Land 
Company, which owns 265,000 acres of land 
in the parish, is contemplating the con- 


struction of a vast drainage system for the ~ 


purpose of making available some of the 
richest marsh lands in the United States. 
The brick work on the new Majestic Hotel 
is now finished to the top of the 4th story, 
and the roof is nearly completed. This 
hotel, when finished, will be one of the larg- 
est in the state. The movement of rice dur- 
ing 1904 has been fifty per cent greater 
than ever before. Over 100 long tons of 
cleaned rice were exported direct to Europe. 
During 1904 much inferior rice was pro- 
duced, and for the inferior grades the price 
was lower then ordinary. 

LAKE CHARLES, LA.—The Union Sul- 
phur Company has now in its employ be- 
tween 500 and 600 men and is now turning 
out more sulphur than at any time in the 
history of the company. Much of this sul- 
phur is now shipped abroad. Formerly it 
was imovorted. 

PORT ARTHUR, TEX.—A 
Manual Training and High School is to be 
established here at an early date. The cost 
of the buildings will be about $65,000.- 
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INFORMATION 


ABOUT THE KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN COUNTRY 


If you desire special information concerning any section of country along the line of the K. C.S. Ry., if you 
want information concerning the quality and value of lands, the possibility of profitable farming, fruit growing, stock 
aising, truck raising, or the opportunities for business awaiting you, or if you are looking for resorts for pleasure or 
health, write to any of the addresses given below and a prompt reply is assured. 


GENERAL FARMING LANDS. 


Beaumont, Tex.—Oswald Realty Co, CG L 
Nash Co., W. D. Wilson Development Co., 
A. R. Hare, 


De Queen, Ark.—Towson & Johnson, W. A. 
Craig, Herman Dierks. 


Drexel, Mo.—C. E. Faulkner & Co. 
Gentry, Ark.—cC. C. Lale. 

Grannis, Ark.—J. H. Orr, 

Gravette, Ark.—J. T. Oswalt. 

Horatio, Ark.—W. W. Millwee. 

Joplin, Mo.—Marion Staples. 

Kansas City, Mo.—E. O. Haight, 553 Gibraltar Bldg. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Kansas Cjty Southern Land and Im- 
migration Co., 201-202 Beals Building, 9th and Wyan- 
dotte Streets. 


Leesville, La.—J. W. Dennis, W. A. Martin. 
Mena, Ark.—G. B. Dennis, S. B. Shrewsbury. 


Neosho, Mo.—T. P. Anderson, J. M. Z. Withrow, 
E. H. Borton. 


Port Arthur, Tex.—Geo. M. Craig. 
Sallisaw, I. T.—J. E. Chriss. 
Siloam Springs, Ark.—Dunlap & Son, Wright & Graves, 


“Shreveport, La.a—Wm. Hamilton & Co.,S. B. Simon Real 
Estate Co., J. G. Paty. 


Texarkana, Texas—O. P. Taylor & Co., G. Less & Co., 
Texarkana Real Estate Co. 


Waldron, Ark.—Forrester Duncan Land Co. 


Westville, I. T.—R. H. Couch, E. Bee Guth- 
rey. 


RICE LANDS, FOR SALE AND FOR RENT. 
OIL LANDS. 


Lake Charles, La.—A. V. Eastman, Mer. 
North American Land & Timber Co: 

Port Arthur, Tex.—Geo. M. Craig. 

Nederland, Tex.—A. Burson. 

Beaumont, Tex.—Oswald Realty Co., W. D. 


Wilson Investment Co., A. R. Hare. 


TIMBER LANDS AND MILL PROPERTIES. 


Lake Charles, La.—North American Land & Timber Co, 
Shreveport, La,—J.G. Paty. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT LANDS. 


Arkansas—F. S. Baker, Receiver, U. S. Land 
Office, Harrison, Ark.; E. A. Schicker, Re- 
ceiver, U. S. Land Office, Camden, Ark. 

aouistane—U. S. Land Office, Natchitoches, 


Missouri—G. A. Raney, Receiver, U. S. Land 
Office, Springfield, Mo. 


CHEROKEE AND CHOCTAW INDIAN 
LANDS. 


Sallisaw, I. T.—K. & A. V. Land Co. 
Westville, I, T.—R. H. Couch. 


DEALERS IN FRUIT AND TRUCK LANDS, 


De Queen, Ark.—Towson & Johnson, W. A. 
Craig, Herman Dierks. 

Grannis, Ark.—J. H. Orr. 

Horatio, Ark. —W. W. Millwee. 

Kansas City, Mo.—E, O. Haight, 553 Gibraltar Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Kansas City Southern Land and Im- 
migration Co., 201-202 Beals Building, 9th and Wyan- 
dotte Streets. 

Gentry, Ark.—C. C. Lale. 

Siloam Springs, Ark.—Dunlap & Son, Wright & Graves. 

Texarkana, Texas—O. P. Taylor & Co., Texarkana Real 
Estate Co., G. Less & Co. 


BUSINESS LOCATIONS. 


Write to S. G. Warner, General Passenger 
Agent, Kansas City, Mo., for copy of “K. C. 
S. Opportunities for Business,” or write to 
any of the commercial associations named 
below. 

Beaumont, Tex.—Chamber of Commerce, D. 

Woodhead, Secy. 

Fort Smith, Ark.—Commercial Club, J. H. 

Miller, Secy. 7 
Gentry, Ark.—Commercial 

Moore, Secy. 

Grannis, Ark.—J. H. Orr, 
Horatio, Ark.—W. W. Millwee. 
Lake Charles, La.—Board of Trade, H. B. 

Milligan, Pres. 

Leesville, La.—W. A. Martin, Mayor. 
Mansfield, La.—Progressive League, 

McFarland, Secy. 

Town of Mena, Ark.—C. C, Palmer, Mayor. 
Neosho, Mo.—Commercial Club, Lee D. Bell, 

Secy. 

Poteau, I. T.—Poteau Improvement Co., Hd. 

McKenna, President. 

Port Arthur, Tex.—Chamber of Commerce, 

Tom W. Hughen, Secy. 

Sallisaw, I. T.—Western Land and Immigration Co. 

eer everts La.—Progressive League, A. R. Holcombe, 
ec’y. 

Siloam Springs, Ark.—Board of Trade, D. 

Zimerman, Secy. 

Texarkana, Tex.—Commercial Club, J. Huck- 
ins, Jr., Secy, 
Zwolle, La.—Bank of Zwolle. 


Club, Leo A. 


J. F. 


HEALTH AND PLEASURE RESORTS. 


Neosho, Mo.—Spring City Hotel, 
Hotel, Southern Hotel. 


Noel, Mo.—City Hotel. 


Siloam Springs, Ark.—Commercial Club, John 
Ewing House, Cottage Hotel. 


Sulphur Springs, Ark.—Church & Paul. 
Mena, Ark.—Business Men’s Club, 
Port Arthur, Tex.—Geo. M. Craig. 

Lake Charles, La.—Board of Trade. 


Small Game, Quail, Rabbits, Squirrels, etc.— 
Merwin, Amoret, Hume, Stotesbury, Oska- 
loosa, Asbury, Neosho, Goodman, Lanagan, 
all in Missouri. 

Wild Turkey, Quail, Prairie Chickens, Rab- 
bits, Squirrels, etc.—Sulphur Springs, Sil- 
oam Springs, Ark., Stilwell, Redlands, Po- 
teau, I. T 

Deer, Bear, Turkeys, Raccoon, Opossum and 
Smaller Game—Rich Mountain, Mena, De 
Queen, Hatfield, Grannis, Horatio, Ravan- 
na and Janssen, Ark., Texarkana, Texas, 
Mooringsport, Shreveport, Mansfield, Many 
and Leesville, La., and Beaumont, Tex. 

Ducks and Waterfowl in Season—Poteau, I. 
T., Mooringsport, Shreveport, Mansfield, 
Leesville and Lake ‘Charles, La., and Beau- 
mont and Port Arthur, Tex. 

Black Bass, Trout, Croppie, Perch, Catfish— 
Amoret, Asbury, Neosho and Noel, Mo., Sil- 
oam Springs, Ark., Westville, Stilwell, Red- 
land, Poteau, I. T., Mena, De Queen, Rich 
Mountain, Ravanna, Janssen, Ark., Tex- 
arkana, Tex., Mooringsport, Shreveport, 
Mansfield, Leesville, Many, Lake Charles, 
La., Beaumont, Tex. 

Tarpon, Sea Trout and Salt Water Game Fish 
—Port Arthur, Tex. 


Central 


KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO.— 


S. G. WARNER, General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 


STUART R, KNorTT, President. ; { 
T. E. JARRETT, General Superintendent. J. W. METCALF, Supt. (N. Div.) yee pare 
E. E, SMYTHE, General! Freight Agent. M. J. SULLIVAN, Supt. (S. Div.) Texarkana, ; 


GENERAL OFFICES, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


TEXARKANA & FORT SMITH RAILWAY CO. 


Sruart R. KnorTtT, President. M. J. SULLIVAN, Superintendent. 
W.S. EstEs, First Vice-President. C. E. PERKINS, "General Freight Agent. 
C. E. SwINDELL, General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 


GENERAL OFFICES, TEXARKANA, TEXAS. 


Traffic Representatives of the Port Arthur Route. 


sses are given below will, upon 


i i te whose names and addre 0 c 
The authorized representatives of the Port Arthur Route whose sees Ore eine He ee Uaaae 


application in person or by letter or telegram, promptly and cheerfully answer any inqu 
rates of fare and transportation facilities. , : 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS. J. C. Mow (K.C.S. Ry.), Commercial Agt. R.A. Morris (T. & Ft. S. Ry.) City Ticket Agt. 
pee ee paraeeue ee = Se Hed seta SAY General Agent, 

A ’ AS. <A, Catuna RCA .), Genera gent. : : $ 
FORT SMITH, ARK. H.N. tall GRACES: 1), General Agt. C.E. Pitcher, (K.C.S.Ry,) City Pass._&.Ticket Agt, 
HOUSTON, TEXAS, 206 Main Street. H.C Archer (K.C.S. Ry.), General Agent. ; 
JOPLIN, MO. C. W. Nunn (K.C.S. Ry.), General Agent. S$. O. Lucas (K. C. S. Ry.), Ticket Agent. E.C.F 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 9th and Walnut Streets. J.C. Brown (K.C.S.Ry.), City Passenger & Ticket Agent. .C, Fox 

(K. C.S. Ry.), Depot Ticket Agent, 2nd and Wyandotte Streets. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. E.E. Gibson, (K. C.S. Ry.), Ticket Agent. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., 710 Commerce Street. E.E. Elmore (K. C.S. Ry.), General Agent. 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 513 Houser Building. C. H. Ivers(K.C.S. Ry.), General Agent. . _ ; 
SHREVEPORT, LA.. R.R. Mitchell, (K. C.S. Ry.), General Agent. A.B. Avery, Union Station Ticket Agent. 
Williams, City Passenger and Ticket Agent. t c ; y ) Se Sie 


Cy 0: , cous 
TEXARKANA, TEXAS. S. G. Hopkins (T. & Ft. S. Ry.), City Passenger and Ticket Agent. : 


H. D. DUTTON..:........ fore SRGEEES aed fateshon ete ay Pe Safecrsinissecciote ca ars itemrceteitaus aaesvers Traveling Passenger Agent, Kansas City, Mo. 
SHES MORRIS ene act eta erin Paes Teale alae nics cvslstenees: sztnne ioe ois tere tears vieisieraeh tetera Traveling Passenger Agent, Kansas City, Mo. 
RSE RORSLER Sse eects Fate atelolel ole eioreinte fete sie icl-sclee cjstsjercrsisie sipveto Traveling Passenger and Immigration Agent, Kansas City, Mo. 


Land Agents Promoting Immigration to the Line of 
The Kansas City Southern Railway 
In States Not Traversed by the K. C. S. Ry. 


Dr. J. H. Aberly, South Omaha, Neb. E. S. Hays, DeKalb, Mo. 

M. D. Andes, Bristol, Tenn, A. R. Haas, Tingley, Iowa. 

W. H. Axton, Rockport, Ind. H. F. Hicks, Cambridge, Kans. 

L. E. Baker, 1048 LaSalle, Chicago, Ill. Wm. H. Hogendorn, Colfax, Iowa. 

W. G. Banfill, Eaton, Ohio A. G. Hogendorn, Curtis, Nebr. 

D. R. Barbour, Westfield, Ind. B. H. Hopkins, St. Cahrles, Mo. 

C. J. Bassanear, Reinbeck, Ia. E. W. Hoover, Harrisonville, Mo. 

R. M. Baker, Green City, Mo. John W. Howell, Birmingham, I1l. 

W.P. Beattie, Little Falls. Minn, Frank J. Horton, Davis City, Iowa. 

Cc. J. Blackburn, Blackburn, Mo. A. W. Jaques, Fairfield, Iowa. 

A. P. Bratt, Marshalltown, Iowa. I. C. Jackson San Angelo, Tex. 

EK. H. Gurlingham, Olewein, Iowa. J. J. Jenkins, 215 Dwight Bldg., Kansas City, 
L. J. Bell, Wick, Iowa. Mo. 

B. H. Bonfoey,. Unionville. Mo. Albert W. V. Johnson, Ironwood, Mich. 
Chan. B. Campbell,,120 W.-8th, Kansas City,Mo. Dr J. Di. Justice. Quincyae las 

H. W. Cavanaugh, Homer, Mich. J.-C. Justice, Edna, Kans. 

John Carr, Lincoln, Neb. Wm. H. Kissinger, Columbia City, Ind. 
J. C. Christopher & Co., Warrensburg, Mo. King & Bittner, Osceola, Nebr. 

H. B. Clifton. Hamilton, Mo. G. P. Kemp, Lamar, Mo 

H. B. Coffield, Quincy, Il. 6 M. EH. Kirkpatrick, Toledo, Iowa. 

C. EH. Curran, Tecumseh. Nebr. A, W. Legg, Windfall, Ind. 

Rufus Dale & Son, Clarence, Mo. P. F. Levins, Ellsworth, Minn. 

Horace M. Davis, Ord, Nebr. R. B. LeRoy, Webster City, Iowa. 

H. S. Day, Topeka, Kans. G. W. Leach, Bethany, Mo. 

Edward Doocey, Pittsfield, Yl. W. H. Locker, Aurora, Mo. 

E. W. Dowd, Ottowa, Kans. P. B. Libberton, Mt. Carroll, Ill. 

J. E. Ebaugh, Glenwood, Iowa. E. F. Lugar, 1508 Chem Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
C. D. Edwards, Nashland, Tex.. D. W. Martin, Mason City, Mo. 

W. P. Finks, Lamar, Mo. -J. H. Masden, Norborne, Mo. 

W. H. Ford, Quinlan, Tex M. Maloney, Garnett, Kans. 

W. D. Ford, Galena, Kans. A. J. Morgan, Iowa Falls, Iowa. 
John Fetty, Viola, Wis. D. M. Meredith, Sparta, Tenn. 

IBY, 183 Forsythe, Mystic, Iowa. H. L. Messick, St. Joseph, Mo. 

C. H. Foss, Milaca, Minn. T. C. Meiner, Fowler, Ind. 

Lee Frazier, Lawrenceburg, Tenn. R. B. Moffitt, Afton, Iowa. 

Fisher, Gaunt & Co., Marshall, Mo. C. B. McNerney, Des Moines, Iowa. 

J. N. Frederick, Fall River, Kans. J. A. McKay, Alexandria Minn. 

E. Goodenough, 711 Phoenix Bldg., Minne- Isaac McClelland, Sheridan, Ark. 
apolis, Minn. W. W. McMahon, Beattie, Kans, 
Guild & Burgett, Bein, Kans. G. W. McWilliams, Cogswell, N. Dak. 
E. Gulick, Dennison, Iowa. W. EE. Niles, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

EH. F, Hall, Corning, Iowa. G. A. Noel, Webb City, Mo. 

Jay Hall, Smithvlile, Mo. W. E. Ochiltree, Connersville, Ind. 
W. A. Hanna, Napoleon, Ohio. F. W. Parrott, Clay Center, Kans. 
N. Harris, Ellsworth, Kans, T. L. Porter, Alma, Neb. ‘ 

H. Harris, Vesta, Minn. J. W. Powell, Falls City, Nebr. 


Wilbur B. Harrison, Anderson, Ind, M. C. Portman, Plano, Tex. 
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Cc. C. Randall, Davenport, Okla. 
A, M. Ragile, Coffeyville, Kans. 
Geo. W. Richardson, Marion, Va. 
F. C. Reece, Corning, Iowa. 


Robinson & Stiffler, Newscomerstown, Ohlo. 


BE. L. Rosenberger, Hiawatha, Kans. 
F, S Rowland( Orrick, Mo. 

W. A. Saum, Des Moines, Iowa. 
John H. Sea, LaHarpe, Ill. 

Wm. Sahrpe, Clay Center, Kans. 

R. P. Scott, Bridgeport, Nebr. 

B. A. Shaver, Kasson, Minn. 

H. Clay Smith, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
J. F. Snoke, Des Moines, Iowa. 
S..W. Sparlin, Barron, Wis. 

John H. Stephens, Logansport, Ind. 
M. S. Stevens, Graceville, Minn. 

J. F. Still, Jackson, Tenn. 

R. Stewart, Chillicothe, Mo. 

J. H. Surles, Putnam, Tex. 

O. S. Stutsman, Springfield, III. 

S. D. Taylor, Forman, N. Dak. 
Henry Thompson, Iola, Kans, 

J. H. Thrasher, Plattsmouth, Nebr. 
F. W. Tomilson, Williams, Iowa. 
Truex & Duncan, Maysville, Mo. 
H. W. Tuttle, Adrian, Mo. 

Je wontons Billard. lex: 

Geo. K. Torrence, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
J. Tompkins, Winona, Mo. 

H. Vander Linden, Pella, towa. 
eo. Webb, Independence, Mo. 

E. Watson, Chillicothe, Tex. 

. FEF. Welty, Booneville, Ark. 

S. Wilson, Colby, Kans. 

H. Williamson, Ottawa, Kans. 
S. Wright, Carlisle, Iowa. 


Qur 


Waadd 


IMMIGRATION AGENTS ON THE LINE. 


T. P. Anderson, Neosho, Mo. 
c. P. Brown, DeQueen, Ark. 
J. CG. Berry, Sallisaw, I. T. 


Cc. T. Bench, Beaumont, Tex. 

C. F. Church, Sulphur Springs, Ark. 
J. H. Cloonan, Bunch, I. T. 

D. P. Clemmons, Cleveland, Mo. 
J. E. Chriss, Sallisaw, I. T. 

F,. B. Croft. Stotesbury, Mo. 

R. H. Couch, Westville, I. T. 

W. H. Davis, Stilwell, I. T. 

J. K. Duncan, Jr., Waldron, Ark. 
Dunlap & Son, Siloam Springs, Ark. 
D. O. Dunn, Lake Charles, La. 
Frederick De Longy, Mena, Ark. 
Cc. E. Faulkner, Drexel, Mo. 

Will J. Graves, Anderson, Mo. 

E. B. Guthrey, Marble City, I. T. 
James Glick, Welsh, La. 

Wm. Hamilton, Shreveport, La. 

A, R. Halcombe, Shreveport, La. 
J. H. Henderson, Lorine La. 

W. S. Johnson, Gillham, Ark. 

R. L. Johnson, Alleene, Ark. 

Cc. C. Lale, Gentry, Ark. 

G. G. Leach, Hornbeck, La. 

Jos. P. Landes, Port Arthur, Tex. 
J. K. Liles, Leesville, La. 

G. Less, Texarkana, Tex. 

Isaac Lauders, Neosho, Mo. 

J. D. McClenny, Zwolle, La. 

John W. Miller, Noel, Mo. 

G. M. Mott, Converse, La. 

M. BH. Nichols, Shreveport, La. 

J. T. Oswald, Gravette, Ark. 

Cc. R. O’Neil, Texarkana, Tex 

A. Oswald, Beaumont, Tex. 

E. H. Poe, Grannis, Ark. 

Geo. L. Rector, Gillham, Ark. 

J. W. Reinmiller, Neosho, Mo. 
Marion Staples, Joplin, Mo. 

WwW. O. Taylor, DeQueen, Ark. 
Dan Van Degaer, Many, La. 

Tom Wall, Poteau, I. T. 

J. W. West, Bentonville, Ark. 
A. O. Wright, Siloam Springs, Ark. 
A, F. Wilson, Stotesbury, Mo. 

G. T. Williams, Merwin, Mo. 

F. M. Yost, Beaumont, Tex. 


FARM LANDS FOR SALE 
RICE LANDS with OIL FEATURES 


The North American Land and Timber Co. (Ltd.) London, 
England, offers several thousand acres of land susceptible to 
easy and economical irrigation at most attractive prices. 
One tract in particular has located in its center oil wells that 
are certain producers; transportation facilities close at hand, 
including pipe line and storage capacity in abundance. The 
Welsh Oil Field is but a short distance from this tract, which 


gives it a substantial value. 
details gladly given. 


eevee EASTMAN, 


Correspondence invited — fuller 


Manager 


LAKE CHARLES, LOUISIANA 


When writing to advertisers please mention CURRENT EVENTS, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE TEXARKANA NATIONAL BANK 


TEXARKANA, TEXAS 


Capital, $100,000.00; Surplus, $275,000.00; Deposits, $4,500,000.00. 


FOR PRICES 
ON PRINTING 
WRITE TO 


RICH AND POOR 


{ have found what you are hunting - Climate, 
Health, Water, Good Schools and Churches. 
No negroes, no cotton, no liquor. Fortunes in 
fruit and berries. Send forcircular. Your eyes 


will open. 
J. T. Oswalt, 
Immigration Agents K.C.S,Ry. Gravette, Ark. 


Forrester -Duncan Land Co. 
WALDRON, ARKANSAS 


Farming, Timber, Fruit and Coal Land 
and Town Lots. Correspondence solicited. 


DO YOU WANT 


A small fruit farm, 

A fine truck garden. 

A peach orchard, or 

A home and business in Town? 
If so, write or call on 


J. H. ORR, 


GRANNIS, PoLK Co., ARKANSAS 


GERARD & BROWN 


PRINTERS 


1417-1419 
MAIN STREET 
KANSAS City, Mo. 


O. P. TAytor, Notary Public. W. P. TAYLOR. 


O. P. TAYLOR & CO. 
Established 1882; 
REAL ESTATE AND IMMIGRATION AGENTS. 


Large farms, truck farms, 
Dwelling and vacant lots. 


Office, 110% West Board, Texarkana, Texas. 


Established January L895 


MARION STAPLES, the pioneer real estate 
man of Southwest Missouri, City of Joplin, Jas- 
per County, has for sale real estate of every 
kind and description, large and small tracts to 
suit customers, including improved farms, or- 
chard, fruit, grazing and timber lands; also zinc 
and lead lands and mining leases in the great 
Joplin mining district. My list of properties is 
not confined to Jasper County, Mo., but includes 
the southern counties of Missouri and northern 
Arkansas, along the line of the Kansas City 
Southern Railway and southeastern Kansas. 
Write for information. Address 


MARION STAPLES 
113 W. Sixth St. Joplin, Mo, 


GIUTEIS#E © EEE 


T. A. GRISWOLD, Proprietor 


LEESVILLE, LOUISANA 


Hack meets all trains. Free sampleroom, First 
class livery stable in connection. 


all kinds of land. Have 
I Buy and Sell some very fine bottom 
lands. _Good mill sites for hardwood mills. 
A special bargain in good plant that manufac- 
tures pine lumber, cypress shingles and hard- 
wood lumber. Sxrveying land and log roads 
and estimating timber a specialty, 


W. W. MILLWEE, SR. 
Lock Box 45. Horatio, Arkansas 


SOLID INVESTMENTS. 


Being a Cherokee by blood, and thirty years 
residence in the Cherokee country, I know the 
“lay of the land.” If you want anything in the 
way of farm, fruit or oil lands in the Cherokee 
Nation, Indian Territory, write me. Town prop- 
erty is gilt edged and growing better all the time. 
If you want solid investments write me. I handle 
no wild-cat schemes, 


Augustus E. Ivey, Stillwater, Ind. Ter, 


Missouri and Kansas Farms 


We have a choice list of improved farm 
lands in Miami County, Kas., and Bates 
and Cass Counties, Mo., within So miles 
of Kansas City, at from $25 to $50 per acre 
Terms to suit purchaser. Address 


C. E, FAULKNER & CO., Drexel, Mo, 


Seven hundred and fifteen acres of fine fruit land, 
eight miles from Texarkana; 100 acres in cultiva- 
tion, balance virgin timber; good 6-room house, 
A snap at $1000. Send for list. 


G. LESS & CO.,, 


TTEXARKANA, TEXAS 


When writing to advertisers please mention CURRENT EVENTS 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
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eee -CET A FARM NEAR 


POTEAU, INDIAN TERRITORY, 


WHILE YOU CAN GET IT CHEAP. 

It is situated at the junction of the Kansas City Southern and the Frisco 
railroads, 30 miles southwest of Fort Smitb, Ark. It is the seat of the 
‘United States Court for the Poteau Division of the Central District of the 
Indian Territory, and will be the county seat when statehood is accom- 
plished. On the east and south and north is the beautiful valley of the 
Poteau River, covered with virgin forests of gum, hickory, ash, oak, 
sycamore, elm, and other timber. On the west is the Cavanal Mountain, 
and its foothills unsurpassed in the production of peaches and other fruit, 
and underlaid with sevéral veins of semi-anthracite smokeless coal of the 
finest quality; these lands are the segrated coal land of the Choctaw 
Nation, and will be sold by the United States next winter. 

Poteau has a population of 2,000, with seven churches, and a large 
school house and a fine corps of teachers. We had the first public school oY 
in the Choctaw Nation, and the school house was built by public sub- > 
scription at a cost of $5,000.00. The location is high, well drained, and 
remarkably healthy and the water good. 

_ We have one large and two small coal mines, two cotton gins, one 
saw mill, one planing mill, one handle factory, one brick yard producing 
building, paving and fire brick, two banks, and nearly all other things 
belonging to a thriving energetic town. We need a canning factory, 
wagon factory, bent wood factory, and any other industry that can work 
up a bountiful supply of the finest timber in the world. 


THE POTEAU IMPROVEMENT CO. 


2 ww 
FIELD. KOMe : 


Whenwriting to advertisers please mention CURRFNT EVENTS, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Hotel Walston 


Port Arthur, Texas 


A. Durand, Prop. 


2 


FINEST HOTEL IN CITY 


Hot and cold water and bath 


A home-like place for tourists 
and pleasure seekers 


FREE BUS. 


ee ne 
FOR INFORMATION THE OSWALD REALTY CO. 


e ® 8 Ms 4 
Regarding Advertising acim anti arama ican 
IN 


Oil Propositions of all kinds. We guarantee re- 
! able information, and all busin ss intrusted to 


us receives our prompt. personal attention. Call 
CURRENT EVENTS on or write to THE OSWALD REALTY Co. tor 
information concerning Jefferson Co., (Texas) 


pes lands or lands in adjoining counties. 
E. N. BROWN, Advertising Agent THE OSWALD REALTY Co. 
1417 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo, Emigration Agts. K ©.So Ry. BEA .MONT, TEXAS 


—_——_—_———————————— 


Land and Immigration Agents 


Members of K. C.-S. Land and Immigration Co, Office on Cherokee Street, SALLISAW, I. T. 


J-meapCUuRISS AN D> COL CacH.G1 1 B binds 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


CAPIrAL ° - $250,000.00 SURPLUS, - - $  §c0,000.00 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS, - 550,000.00 DEPOSITS, - - 16,C00,000.00 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


GENTRY, BENTON COUNTY, ARKANSAS 


Get a fine farm or a fruit orchard in the big red apple country, where you can produce 
all standard crops, raise live stock and grow the finest fruits in the United States. 
Gentry ships about 4oo carloads of fruit per season. 


Write for information, prices, etc., to Nee—_C. C. LALE, Gentry, Arkansas 


HOME COOKING FIRST-CLASS SERVICE 


DORNSIFE RESTAURANT CO. ~ 


819 MAIN STREET, KANSAS CITY 


OPEN ALL NIGHT TELEPHONE 2317 MAIN . 


When writing to advertisers please mention CURRENT EVENTS. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


NEOSHO, MO. 


POPULATION 4,000 


The Finest Summer Resort in the West 


ALTITUDE 1,041 FEET 


Ships more strawberries, fine fruits, poultry and eggs than any 
other city in Southwest Missouri. 

A great mining, manufacturing and jobbing center and the best 
built, best watered, best shaded city. Seven springs in city 
limits, surrounded by best strawberry land, wheat land, grass 
land and mineral land. 


NEOSHO OFFERS 


splendid openings for a sanitarium, creamery, hosiery mills, 
machine. shops, fruit evaporator, cannery, white lime works 
cloth glove factory, woven wire fence plant, box, barrel and 
crate factory, overalls, pants and shirt factory, stone quarry, 
farmers and fruit men, and wants more houses to rent. 

For information address 


NEOSHO COMMERCIAL CLUB 


A. L. BRANNOCE, President & a & LEE D. BELL, Saree 


When writing to advertisers please mention CURRENT EVENTS. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Rice Farms for 


IN- TRACTS FOF 100870 FOR TERMS OF 
300 ACRES, MOSTLY IM- Rent _ ON Ea 
PROVED WITH BUILDINGS THREE YEARS 


5,000 Acres of the Richest Rice Lands 


in Texas. 


These rice farms are situated in Jefferson county, Texas, at and 
between the town of Nederland and the city of Port Arthur, Tex., 
convenient to warehouses and rice mills, and are supplied with 
water by the most complete pumping plant in Texas. These lands 
have yielded rice crops ranging from twelve to twenty barrels per 
acre, which were sold at $2.00 to $3.50 per barrel, and some growers 
claim to have secured an inc:ease equal'to eight per cent on a valu- 
ation of one hundred dollars per acre. 

The annual rental is two barrels of rough rice for the use of the 
land, and two barrels of rough rice for the delivery of the water. j 

A limited quantity ot first-class rice land, belonging to the Port 
Arthur Land Compas and situated under the canals of the Port 
Arthur Rice Co., can be purchased on acceptable terms at the price 
of thirty to fifty dollars per acre. 


For Further Information Address 


Port Arthur Rice Co. 


Or LAGE i 
A. BURSON 551 Gibraltar Building GEO. M. CRAIG 
Nederland, Texas Kansas City, Mo. Port Arthur, Texas 


When writing to advertisers please mention CURRENT EVENTS. 


BUSH & GERTS 
PIANOS 


Pere Olle Doros LA NDARD? OF MERIT 


35,000 in American homes giving perfect satisfaction | 


Greatest Variety of Styles and Fancy Wood Cases 


GRAND 4» UPRIGHT 


Get Prices Direct from Factory. 


Save all Commissions and Buy Direct 


UES De Bay 


New England Conservatory 
Bush Temple Conservatory 


Madam Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, 
Head of Piano Department, Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa 


and five hundred more Schools and Conservatories 
all over the United States 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS 


Bush G Gerts Piano Co. 


BUSH TEMPLE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


When writing to advertisers please mention CURRENT EVENTS. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


% 
The Financial and Commercial 
Center of the Rice, Lumber, Oil and Agri- 
cultural Section of Southwest Louisiana. 
A City of Health. Wealth and Opportunities. 
For information write to 
H. B. MILLIGAN, President Lake Charles Board of Trade, 
Lake Charles, Louisiana. } 
a 


GERARD & BROWN, PRINTING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


SOU 


For truck, fruit, grain, grazing, t 
acre, with the advantages of hea 
better railway facilities and mark 
than can be found elsewhere. Price 


CALL OR 


TEXARKANA REAL 


TEXARKA 


LANDS 


ation purposes, for less dollars per 
rock, good schools and churches, 
ore dollars of produce per acre 
reup: 


COMPANY 


Shreveport Progressive League 


SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA, 


Bargains in farm lands, improved and unimproved 
Factories wa 


live stock, etc. 


Best opportunities for raising fruit, truck, poultry, 


nted. For information address, 


Shreveport Progressive League, 


A. R. HOLCOMBE, SECRETARY-MANAGER. 


Wright & Graves 


SILOAM SPRINGS, ARKANSAS 


Have some good bargains in fruit and truck lands. 
Now is the opportunity to get in the “ Orchard of America.” 


Homeseekers and Investors 


Investigate the wonderful opportunities: of- 
fered by Sevier, the banner county of western 
Arkansas. j 

Fruit growing. Our uplands for fruit and 
vegetables are the PEER of all. Our bottom lands 
for cotton or corn are unexcelled. 

Stock raising with unlimited range presents 

_ an attractive field. 

Timber. Vast timber areas for the manufac- 
turer are at hand. 

Mining. Rich deposits of lead, zinc, copper 
antimony, etc. 

Get posted by addressing 


TOWSON & JOHNSON, Real Estate Brokers 


De Queen, Arkansas 


FOR 


RICE LANDS 


in Jefferson County and vicinity 
write or call on 


c. L. NASH & CO. 


Rooms 2 and 3 Gilbert Bldg. BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


MINING. 


S. D. SHREWSBURY, PRESIDENT 
Southwestern Mine Owners Association 
SLATE, ZINC AND MANGANESE, 


MENA, ARK. 


Can furnish information of all mining properties 
in this country. 


SHREVEPORT, LOUISANA 


Write for particulars. 


New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF OUR 


UBLE ACTING 


PUMP FRE 


Ih 
a This is a genuine offer made to introduce 
4, our wonderful new Deep Welland Irriga- 
@ tion Pump in every neighborhood. Only 
Double Acting Cylinder that can be used 
ina drilled well, Made entirely of brass. 
Pumps Twice the Water With 
Same Power as Any Cther. 
All sizes and for every purpose. Operates 
by hand. windmill or power. We ask that 
you show it to your neighbors who use 
pumps. Send your name and address. 
#} Reliable dealer wanted in each locality 
H% toact as agent. Hxclusive territory free. 
UNIVERSAL PUMIP CO. 
108 Water Works Bldg. Kansas City,Mo. 


Arthur CG. Brown 
LAWYER 


Patent, trade-mark and copyright cases 
exclusively. 


600-601.602 New Shukert Building 
1115 Grand Avenue 


KANSAS CiTy, Mo. 


MORRIS B. JOB 


REAL ESTATE 
Telephone No. 2. CLEVELAND, MO. 


Cass county farms $85.00 to $75.00 per acre. 
City residences for sale at a bargain; also acre 
tracts. 

Write me for information. 


3 
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HE KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN LAND°“AND IMMIGRATION COMPANY 
has surveyed and platted a valuable addition to its town of Poteau, I. T. This 
property is now on the market and will be sold by the Company through its Land and 

Immigration Agents. ee. 
ro 


SOME FACTS ABOUT POTEAU: 


It is on the Kansas City Southern Railway, thirty miles southwest of Fort Smith. 

It is the U.S, Court-town of the Central Disttict of the! Indian Teiritory; ae 

It is located in the beautiful valley of the Poteau River. 

It is at the foot of the great Cavanaugh Mountain. sai} 
It has 2,700 inhabitants. : al 
It has a $5,000 Public School Building. * 
It has saw mills, cotton gins, coal mines, brick plants, hard wood handle factory, and 


a thriving and energetic citizenship. ~ o 
The K. 6. S, Addition 


Has.been platted because 
the growth of the town de- 
mands it. 


For plats and full infor- 
mation, address 


MARTIN GAULDIN, 


PRESIDENT, 


The Kansas City Southern 
Land and Immigration Co. 


201-202 Beals Bldg., 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Phone 2187 Main. 


